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ORIGINAL. 
Mountain House, Catskill. 


Tnis retreat, which offers such powerful induce- 
‘ments to the traveller, is situated on what is called 
the Pine Orchard, distant about twelve miles from 
the village of Catskill, and, in the present facility 
‘of navigation, very contiguous to New York. Its 
dimensions, if we may so speak, comprise an ex- 
‘iensive table land, on an elevation nearly three 
pe ysand feet above the level of the Hudson, and 
é sent views that for picturesque beauty and ex- 
‘ten unrivalled. The Orchard overlooks five 
“diferent states; and when the autumnal season 

proaches, éarly risers are frequently gratified by 
ising the entire bed of the valley shrouded in 
@mist, which, ere dissipated, presents the appear- 
‘ of a torn ocean, that some Joshua has render- 
edeongealed and ‘inert. As the sun rises, and the 
fist gracefully curls up the mountains, a scene 
idisclosed which, for beauty and variety, cannot 


| The stream, of all stre 


ORIGINAL. 


Catskill Mountain. 
By the author of “ Miriam Coffin.” 


I have climbed the mountain-height of Catskill, 
And seen the scroll of nature spread before me 

At early morn, when all around was still, 

And when ihe blue vaultof Heaven, arching o’erme, 
Received the sun’s first tinge. And fields of grain, 
Beneath, were ripening into yellowness ; 

And springing glades, with all their mellowness 


| Of tint, were varying in light and shade 


In the long distance of the checkered main,— 
"Till glade’ and harvest-field did seem to fade 
Away upon the verge of the vast scene, 
Where sky mingled its pure ethereal hue 
With far-off hills, that dimly come between 
The mountain gazer and his further view 

Into the great world beyond. 





I have seen 
ams most glorious, stealing 


be surpassed.. The truly majestic Hudson mean- Its way through meadows at the mountain's base,— 


Wers, a mere brook, through a level velvet lawn.— 
The steamers, plving this noble river, glide along, 
jShakspear says, speaking of Dover Cliff, like 
e cock-boats. Entire farms appear but as mere 
plots, and streams of water, insignificant 
Wulets. Hills, toilsome in the ascent, are not per- 
@ptible; but all appears as one delightful valley, 
there Johnson might have been incited to a more 
Wing description in his far-famed Rasselas. 
Th the Vicinity, distant about a mile, are the falls. 
‘There, however, you listen not to the thundering of 
Magara, nor see its rainbow beauty. It is a dell 
Bu ith, rising “in gay theatric pride,”—tree over- 
top ing tree from the dark and deep ravine, might 
Well enkindle the imagination of the distinguished 
‘Mithor of the Legend of the Sleepy Hollow. 
_ Itis the retreat of Hebe, and a romantic imagina- 
Mon could easily people it with the mythological 
Sylvan—the Naiad, and the Dryad, and revel the 
in all the luxuriance of the wildest poetical 
wye 
_ Ateference to our plate will render a further de- 
‘cription unnecessary. We would recommend, 
vever, the gay revellers, who follow fashion’s 
‘found of dissipation, and the enervated tropical 
Wjourner, to tread the light fantastic toe, on a 
Midsummer's night, and in this abode of nature 
m,— 
~ <Not vainly did the early Persians make 
Jo Their palaces and altars the high peaks 
earth-o’ergazing mountains.” 


: 


The interesting plate which accompanies this 
tionth’s number, was engraved by Mr. Thomas 
man, from an original drawing, taken for the 
Purpose. It is a Steel Plate Engraving, and is con- 
sidered by connoisseurs to be one of great execu- 
ton and beauty, J.J. A 
l 


Its liquid bosom now and then revealing, — 
Far as the straining eye could pierce the maze 
That shrouded it. = 7 7 


” nt * * " 


Thou;—bold;—matchless river 
And thou, too, everlasting hill! proclaim 
The peerless wonders of the Micitry Giver, 
That swell the tneasure of our Empire-fame: 











First Love. 
Nor the first wak’ning of the sense, 
Born of the eyes, a transient fire,— 
But that absorbing, deep, intense 
Devotion of the heart entire; 
Which, cent'ring all a Paradise’s 
Purity in one, entices 
The soul all baser thoughts above, 
This—this may be pronounced First Love; 


Such love is virtue,—it exalts 
A hutnan object to the skies, 
And bids us cast aside our faults, 
If to her level we would rige.— 
Courtship is the spirit’s union, 
Psyche’s heavenly communion ; 
Alas! that Love should ever fly 
From those who know his mystery! 


The head; unblighted by the past, 

May to new hypes, new transports bring; 
But the first love must be the last, 

The heart enjoys no second spring.— 
When Cupid strives his touch to waken 
In bosoms he has once forsaken, 
It yields but smoke, the cold and tame 





Memorials of its former flamc. 
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Sketches 


from the 
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July 10th. Aas! that riches should take to 


themselves wings, and fly away. The world to | 


the rich man, is all coleur de rose—he lives in a 
continual illusion. Like the sleeper, who fancies 
himself awake, until suddenly roused from his 
dream, the wealthy man dreams that all who sur- 
round him, are true and loving friends, when be- 
hold, come sudden losses and his friends, touched 
by the wand of the demon poverty, turn to stone. 
He awakes and finds he has been in a dream. 
There are some, who, when again restored to for- 
tune, turn over and sleep again. But, alas! some 
there are who dream no more. To them distrust 
hath murdered sleep. My good mother is one of 
those who think it folly to be wise, and the false- 
hood and heartlessness of her former friends has 
no effect on her. Now that she is, as the wife of 
Mr. Belton, once more mistress of unbounded 
wealth, the giddy world again flocks around her, 
and untaught by former experience, she seems de- 
termined to take all the false glare for pure gold. 
It is so pleasant to imagine ones self loyed and ad- 
mired, that it requires a strong effort of the mind 
to dispel the illusion. I sometimes wish I could 
thus fee! myself; but alas, | am one of those who 
can sleep no more. Icannot be again deluded, by 
the vain hope of meeting true disinterested love or 
friendship. The false, the selfish world can never 
deceive me more. How can my mother smile as 
she does on the soulless crew, who rush in crowds 
to her new and splendid residence! My soul is 
sick of their false flatteries, and oh, how I wish for 
a lodge in some vast wilderness. I do net mix in 
the gaiety around me, but spend most of my time 
in the room of my poor, sad Serena. Surely, ifany 
thing would make one a misanthrope, it would be 
the sight of this young, lovely and intelligent being, 
sinking gradually, but surely into the grave, from 
a broken heart, caused by the desertion of one who 
professed to love her. And why deserted? Is she 
no longer young and intelligent, and lovely? Alas! 
she is all this, but when her wealth had gone, her 
fickle lover departed also!—Can this be possible ? 
Rutledge, who appeared so amiable, honorable, 
and loving!—There must be some other reason for 
his conduct. And yet, it is new a year since his 
short, cold letters have ceased, without any expla- 
nation. What has fate in store for one se false- 
hearted ? 


“In the lost battle, 
Borne down by the fiying, 
Where mingles war’s rattle, 
With the groans of the dying— 
There shall he be lying.” 


12th—The wise physicians have concluded Se- 
rena’s complaint is inerely weakness, arising from 
want of country air and exercise, and have recom. 





| mended the Ballston waters as being very streng)}, 
ening; so we set out next week for the Springs, 

17th—After a few days spent at West Point, y, 
‘embarked in a small Steam-boat, one pleasay 
‘afternoon, for Catskill. Our party consisted of py 
mother and Mr. Belton, with his niece, Julia Be. 
ton, Serenaand myself. Howsweetly the Setting 
sun glanced down through the vallies and glade; 
as we rapidly passed along the varied shores. Thy 
fresh air and lovely scenery, seemed to cheer &. 
rena, and as I gaze at her brightening countenance, 
hope once more revisits my bosom. Darkney 
came down, and hid all from our eyes, except the 
outlines of the mountains, and Serena, to avoid the 
night air, descended to the cabin, accompanied by 
Julia Belton. All had left the upper deck, excey 
my mother, Mr. Belton and myself. My mother 
and her husband were engrossed with each other, 
and I having no other amusement, began to “ think 
over iny thoughts,” when my attention was a. 
tracted by a gentleman who ascended to the deck, 
/and began to walk up and down the side opposite 
us. His figure was uncommonly erect, and he 
moved with the ease and dignity of one who feel 
himself superior to all around him. He was alio- 
gether so striking a person, that I was sure I had 
not observed him before among the passengers, and 
wondered where he had kept himself concealed al 
the afternoon. Whocould he be? Not an Amer 
can, for, 1 know my own dear brethren, by their 
slooching gait; he was a foreigner, and, by his 
lofty bearing, one born to command. I amused 
myself imagining him one of the stray princes who 
are wandering over the world. Or since revolv- 
tions are so much the fashion, might not an emeutt 
in Paris, have driven Louis Phillippe here? No, 
this is a younger man—could it be Don Miguel! 
Therecreant Portuguese possesses not that prince 
ly port. Might it not be Don Carlos, whom lw 
bella has scouted from his kingdom? There was 
something of the Castilian loftiness about him, but 
smiling at my nonsensical conjectures, I was tur 
ing from him, when I was extremely surprised 
see the object of my curiosity suddenly cross the 
deck, and advance towards me. He calmly raised 
the end of my shawl from the floor, which I then 
discovered to be on fire, from the cinders which 
the wind was blowing around us, and quietly pres 
ing it in his hand, extinguished it. We started up 
in dismay, and examined our dresses. 

‘“‘ Nodanger, ladies,” he said, in a foreign accedt, 
“the fire is all extinguished.” 

‘Indeed, I am much obliged to you,” I said. 

“Notatall,madam. But perhaps you had bette! 
remove to the other side, as the sparks do not fi 
there 2” 

He stept gracefully forward, and placed thre 
seats for us, out of the reach of the cinders, and, 
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when we were seated, was retreating. Mr. Belton 
possessed a social disposition, and was very fand of 
conversing. He always entered into conversation, 
with all the strangers he met, and thus, as he said, 
extracted information, or amusement from all. 
«Come, sir,” he said, “ you had better bring a 
chair and join us—you look rather gloomy by 
yourself.” The stranger complied with his request, 
put evidently with reluctance. “ Gertrude, this 


\ 





EE 


“Friendship!” he replied bitterly. “Ah, young 
lady, when you have lived a little longer, you will 
find your friend will be yours as long as you can 
contribute to his happiness, but when wealth or 
fame, or beauty has fled, he follows. Love passes 
even sooner than friendship, as it cannot feign as 
well.” 

I sighed, for the truth of these remarks struck 
to my heart. How exactly his sentiments coin- 
cide with mine. Had I been a heroine of a no- 





gentleman, by his accent, is evidently a foreigner ; 
and as you can speak many languages, here is a. 
good opportunity of improving yourself.” The | 
stranger did not speak, and I felt embarrassed, but 
Mr. Belton, no wise discouraged, went on—‘ You 
area Frenchman, [ presume ?” 

« No, sir.” 

“No! well Gertrude speaks Spanish.” 

“] do not speak it, sir.” 

“Oh, [presume you are a German?” 

« No, sir, [am not,” said the unknown, gravely, 
while at every question, a shade of dejection and 
embarrassment crossed hisbrow. My good father- 
inlaw belonged to a sister state, who never looses 
any information for lack of asking, and ! knew, un- 
less I stopped him, he would go on to demand the 
birth, parentage and education of the grave stranger; 
soto relieve the poor man, I turned the subject to one 
more general. But my inquisitive father could not 
remain thus unsatisfied, and broke in with, “ Ger- 
trade, you should not converse in English, no doubt 
the gentleman speaks Italian.” 

“No, sir,” was again the embarrassed reply, 
while my father-in-law gazed in astonishment at a 
man who seemed to belong to none of the countries 
of Europe. My mother saw his perseverance was 
displeasing to the stranger, and contrived to direct 
his attention from him. My curioisty was raised 
also. Whocould this be, who belonged neither to 
France, Germany, Spain or Italy? He could not 
be an European, unless to the northern nations; and 
now as curious as my father-in-law, I determined to 
lead the conversation, so that I might discover from 
whatecountry hecame. We weretalking of poetry. 
“Ofall poets,” he said, “the English Young is my 
favorite—The Night Thoughts I read with the 
greatest pleasure.” 

“You have chosen a melancholy theme.” 

“Certainly, lady, but who that reflects at all on 
our nysterious existence, but will be melancholy? 
What is there in life to create lasting satisfaction?” 

“You do not mean to say there is nothing worth 
living for ?”" 

“Ido meanit.” 

“There is, alas! but little; still there is some- 
thing—Poetry and Music can soothe us in our 
gloomiest hours.” 

_ “Poetry Tonce loved passionately, but the poet 
isadeceiver, and Ihave abandoned hislays. When 
he speaks of all those noble emotions which ani- 
mate the human heart, and give birth to the great 
and glorious events of the earth, my heart is warm- 
td, and I go forth into the world to meetthem. In 
vain T look around—for patriotism, J find intrigues 
and factionists—would I look for generosity and 
benevolence, self-interest meets my view ; thus my 
expectations are one after the other blasted, and 
with Solomon I say all is vanity.” 

“There is friendship and love,” I said. 





vel, I should have imagined I had found a con- 
genial soul, and should have sworn eternal friend- 
ship and demanded the history of his life. This he 
determined to remain silent upon. I spoke of 
Shakspear, of Hamlet the Dane, and Denmark, 
and found he was nota Dane—of Dr. Bowdler and 
Russian poetry, and Scandinavia, and discovered 
he did not belong to any of the northern nations ;— 
of Byron, and he was not a Greek or Turk. Could 
he be a Persian? His polished manners and in- 
tellectual conversation, made that possible ;—I 
spoke of the poems of Hafiz and Ferdousi, remark- 
ing how much [ lost, by not being able to read them 
in the original. He also, he said, labored under 
the same disadvantage. Hafiz was my favorite 
poet, Ferdousi his. 

“‘ How true is this,” he said, and quoted those 
lines from the latter :— 


‘* Oh seek not length of days, that but disclose, 
This changing world—its mysteries, and its woes,— 
Uh, of this earthly inn, my soul is sate,— 

Heaven, bid my wearied senses sleep in fate.” 


I strained my eyes through the darkness to seo 
his countenance, Lut could only distinguish the out- 
lines of his features, which were of the noblest Ro- 
man cast. Whvw is this mysterious being, who in- 
terests me sostrongly? He belongs to none of the 
civilized nations of the earth, and yet is so learned 
and so refined! Iwas interrupted in my musings 
with the ery of “ Catskill baggage !”—and sighed 
to think I must part so soon from one who was so 
much to my taste, aud who seemed to think and 
feel so much with me. 

« Come, Gertrude,” said my mother, “we must 
seek the girls,as we are near our stopping place.” 

«Are yon going to leave us?” said the stranger, 
and the tone of interest with which he spoke, was 
the more flattering, as nothing before had seemed 
to arouse him from the deep dejection in which he 
was plunged. 

Ibadehimadieu. He half put out his hand, then 
suddenly withdrew it, with a sigh, turned, and walk- 
ed rapidly away. After the usual bustle of landing 
andreceiving passengersand luggage, and plodding 
through the mud and darkness, we found ourselves 
in along waggon. Three strangers occupied the 
front seat, my mother, Serena, and Miss Belton the 
back, while Mr. Belton and myself were on the 
centre seat. At length the trunks were fastened 
on behind, the passengers packed, and the driver 
prepared to shut the door, when a gentleman sprang 
in and took the seat nextme. The doorwas clused, 
the whip smacked, and we were on our way to the 
Catskill Mountains. The weather being so in- 
tensely hot, we all preferred travelling during a 
balmy moonlight night, than in the dust and heat of 
the day. For some time we drove on in silence, at 





pew 
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ngth. the stillness was gradually broken, anda 
general conversation commenced through the car- 
riage, with the exception of my next neighbor and 
myself. The darkness was intense, for the night 
was cloudy, and our road lay among deep forests. 
Suddenly a strong summer breeze arose, dispersed 
the clouds, and the moon rashed out with a burst 
of soft and gladsome light, illuming the forest glades 
and revealing to our view, the white piazzas and 
columns of the Mountain House far above us, and 
the bold and varied scenery around us. 

“« How beautiful!” burst from my silent neighbor 
and myself at once. 

I turned and recognized the form and voice of 
the stranger of the Steam-boat. I was extremely 
surprised, for I had imagined he was goifg on in 
the boat, and why he changed his route, unless to 
follow my path, [could not devise. 

‘You are an admirer of scenery, lady,” he said. 

‘“‘T pity the being who is not.” 

“ With me there is no pleasure like it,” he replied. 
It soothes my cares sooner than music. Place 
me on a mountain’s side, where the eye can rove 
unimpeded over valley and river and sea; er at the 
foot of some gentle knoll in the far rolling prairies, 
and my soul drinks in the sweet enchantment, a 
new light flows to my heart, and the world, with its 
sorrows, is forgotten.” 

‘« You have seen the prairies, then ?” 

«Ha' why do vou ask, lady?” he exclaimed. 

ly from your having mentioned them in 
such enthusiastic terms?” 

“Yes, yes! I have seen them—I have seen 
them!”’ he muttered, and leaning his head against 
the carriage side, abandoned himself to deep 
musing. After toiling up the almost precipitous 
mountains, we found ourselves at last in safe- 
ty at the Mountain House. The gentlemen dis- 
persed to arouse the servants, for it was deep in 
the night, and all were buried in sleep. The stran- 
ger advaneed to the brink of the precipice in front, 
and throwing himself on the ground, gazed out over 
that varied extent of country now dimly illumined 
by the moon. My mother and Serena and Julia, 
seated the: uselves on a bench tocatch a doze, while 
I amused myself wandering around the piazzas 
and halls. What an embellisher is the moon! 
those tall columns, standing out in the bright moon. 
light, might well pass for marble, and the saloon, 
although the moon streams through the windows, 
yet from the obscurity which conceals the extent, 
seemed a vast and lofty hall. I entered the dining 
room so lately resounding to cheerful voices, but 
now abandoned to silence and night. As I gazed 
around on the faded laurel leaves which had deco- 
rated the room on the recent anniversary of Inde- 
pendence, I forcibly felt the beauty of those oft 
sung linea— 


“I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, and garlands dead, 
Andall but he departed.”’ 


As I came out in the “stilly night,” the moon 
was treading her blue path in the heavens in all 
her glory. “ How lovely,” I said, “is moonlight 
among the mountains! How delicious to watch 
the daughter of night coming forth, ‘clothed in 





———. 


| brightness’—and throwing a beam of softened», 
idiance over hill, and field, and valley, while 
rushing torrent bathes itself in her light. «Wy, 
|is like to thee in the heavens, light of the sie, 
inight?’ Thou flingest beauty and brilliance oy 
all, save those gloomy mountains which are SAzing 
forever into the heavens, like lost spirits sighipy 
for that blissful abode, from which they have beg 
hurled. With what a soothing influence does thy 
fair light come to our hearts! How purifying, 
the stillness and beauty of a bland midsumm, 
/night! Oh, who could sin in such a night as tis: 
|The deity seems descending around us, holdix 
bright affinity with the ‘ divinity within us,’ andj 
the air breathes of holiness, purity and heaven.” 

“ What, worshipping the moon, fair lady?” 

I withdrew my eyes from the heavens, and behel 
the lofty foreigner standing before me. His bac 
was to the light, and my eyes were so dazzled }y 
the object I had been contemplating, that I cou 
| not distinguish more than a pair of flashing eye, 
}earnestly fixed on me. “Oh, yes,” I said, “I wa 
‘ever one of her worshippers from a child, wheal 
used to weep for her.” 

“ And I also—l am a different being, under te 
influence of such a lovely night as this. I breathe 
'freer—I am in another existence. The worldan 
all its degraded denizens seem annihilated, a 
none but Lalive. Ab, then come thoughts of my 
early days and my childhood’s home. How ofien 
have I sat, for hours on a warm summer night ow 
at the door, while my mother told me wonderil 
tales of the inhabitants of yonder luminary, au 
of our own world, until my heart burned to leave 
our retirement and seek for fame and _ pleasur 
abroad. Oh, that I had never, never left her.’ 
He put his hands before his face, and tarning, di 
appeared in the shadows. 

18th—I went to bed last night with my head filled 
with the singular person I had met, and racked my 
invention in vain to form some plausible conjecturt 
for his wish for concealment. He had evidently 
come to the Mountain House, merely to join our 
party, and until I know more of him, I must check 
this growing acquaintance, or I may find him trov- 
blesome. To-morrow I will avoid him, for if be 
wishes my society, he can obtain it, by coming for. 
ward openly. I confess I should be glad to find 
him all he appears, as he is more to my taste than 
any one I have met for some time. [| was awe 
kened early by the call to see the sun rise—and 
arose revolving plans for avoiding the interesting 
foreigner. 

When we descended to the piazza, we found 
most of its inmates assembled, gazing at the mag: 
nificent and singular appearance of the sun, as! 
arose from the ground far below them. So gre#! 
a lover of nature as my friend of yesterday, I sur 
ly thought would be there, and I expected every 
moment to be accosted by him, and I had prepared 
a very cold but civil reception, but the breakfast 
bell rang, and he appeared not. At breakfast! 
shall sec him no doubt,—the meal was concluded, 
and the stranger was not there, In some of ov 
walks or drives we shall certainly meet him, as he 
may have breakfasted in his room, and I will gv’ 
him a civil bow, but will not enter into convers®* 
tion with him. But in vain I gazed around, at 
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——_—_— 
" falis,and inthe cave, he did not appear. Atdinner: 


he will certainly appear, as every one dines if they 
go not eat breakfast. At dinner I looked for him, 
put the stranger had vanished. I was now so cu- 
rious to know what had become of him, that I real- 


’ ly believe if he had appeared, I should have sha- 
’ ken hands with him for joy. But my resolutions of 
_ avoiding hin were useless, as he did not again) 


place himself in my path. Mr. Belton was as cu- 
rious as myself to see him, and repaired to the bar | 


told he had returned last night in the carriage, 
which had been driven back with fresh horses. 
Great was our astonishment at such a singular pro-| 
cedure. Julia and my mother laughed at my con- 
quest, as they declared he had come up to the 
Mountain, merely for the pleasure of my company, 
and ever after called him my beau, the Prince of 
Darkness. 

19th—In spite of my efforts, I cannot think of any 
thing else but our singular fellow traveller. Was| 
he so pleased with my society as to stop on his 
journey, and take this long and wearisome ride, 
merely to converse with me? If so, why not stay 
here longer? But I will not puzzle myself more 
with his vagaries. 

22d—Heigho! here we are at Ballston Spa, 
among fashion and frivolity again. My mother 
and the Beltons, are charmed with the gaiety here. 
They enter into the pleasures of the place with 
heart and soul, dress, drink, drive and dance, untir- 
ingly from morn to night. Serena seems better 


woods, nor wilds, nor change, nor time, will sooth 
her heart’s deep sadness. She never speaks of 
lim, but lam convinced, thinks of him incessant- 
ly. 

23d—I strolled up to the circulating library, and 
was so fortunate as to find a volume of Young,— 
His Night Thoughts have been my delight all day. 
I wonder where the stranger is? 

29th—I have not had heart to take my pen, when 
Ihave had naught but suffering to record. One 
afternoon I sat at my window watching, what al- 
ways, in a house like this, is an interesting event, 
the arrival of some strangers. They were a large 
party of Southerners, whom I recogntzed as such, 
by their numerous turbaned black servants, and 
the large feather fans they always carried, and 
among them I beheld Henry Rutledge. I turned 
round in terror, iest Serena might have seen him, 
but she was busily engaged with a book. What 
Wwasto be done? Should she see him, it would 
have a terrible effect on her. Should I break it te 
her, or trust to chance and manceuvering, to avoid 
him? Idetermined on the latter most unfortunate- 
ly, for] hoped he might not remain long, and she 
might be kept away from the rooms. The family 
generally assembled in the parlor before tea, and 
there she might meet her treacherous lover, and | 
persuaded her to accompany us in a ramble, to the 
woods, where I arranged with my mother to remain 
until tea was nearly over and the tables deserted, 
ind trusted to-morrow for other measures. 1 hoped 








would depart when he learned we were here. | 


spot, where, from a high bank, you look down on 
the lovely Kayaderosseras, gliding along far below 
you. How pleasant it was to sit on that mossy 
bank, with no one but Serena near, for we had out- 
walked our party, under the shade of the fragrant 
pine trees stretching their soft green arms above 
us; and gaze out over hill and field and vale, until 
the eye rested on the distant Green Mountains of 
Vermont. Soon Julia Belton and her escort, Mr. 
Rosevil, came panting up. 

‘Dear me,” she exclaimed, “what a dreadful 
hill! I thought I never should have surmounted it. 
And now, what have you to show ine, Gertrude, 
to compensate for all this fatigue? Nothing but 
old trees, and a little river and dead leaves?” 

“If these have no charms for you, I am afraid 
you will find nothing pleasing here.” 

“Oh, Gertrude, you were ever a romantic, rurali- 
zing, prospect-hunting girl. Pour moi, I should 
not care if I never left the city. And then I have 
torn my newchaly.” 

“That is a misfortune ! and I assure you I will 
never ask you to walk in the country again.” 

“You may ask,” said Julia, laughing, “ without 
a fearof acceptance. Does no one know why this 
place has so romantica name? Iam sure thereby 
hangs some moving legend.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Rosevil, “it was about an 
old fashioned thing called love, which used to flour- 
ish in olden times. I suppose you must have 
heard of such a thing, Miss Belton?” 

“‘ T have read of it in old Novels.” 

“« Well, there was a pretty milliner in by gone 
days, who lived in yon village, and whom a young 
gentleman, on a visit here, took it into his head to 
flirt with merely pour passer le tems, you know— 
and, would you believe it, the silly little thing took 
it for earnest, and when he went away and left 
her, came up here, where she used to walk with 
him, and threw herself off! It was excessively 
ridiculous, was it not?” 

The party all laughed, and turning, passed on 
through the woods, while their gay voices rang 
merrily among the pines. Serena approached the 
edge of the bank, and gazed earnestly down in tha 
stream. 

“ Poor thing!” she murmured, “what deep, 
deep woe was hers! How many days and hours 
of anguish must she not have passed, ere she wag 
driven to this!” 

I gazed on the lovely and mournful countenance 
of my sister, and inwardly thanked God, she had 
been spared from such desperation. 

“Sister,” said Serena, as she stood looking over 
the bank, “do you think she found peace there ?” 

And as her light and slender figure leant over the 
precipice, a horrible thought came over me,—I 
rushed to her, threw my arm around her, and led 
her away. 

“Do not fear me,” she said, looking up in my 
face with that gentle smile of hers, ‘1 know peace 
lies not there. It comes to the heart from above, 
and sister, every day I pray itmay come down to 
me from thence.” 

AsI gazed into her sad and innocent countenance, 


ith a large party from the house, we passed { I felt as if I could have cursed her destroyer. We 
through the village street, up the steps to the rail’ walked slowly after our party, and as we passed a 


road bridge, and then to the lover’s leap. A lovely | turn in the woods, we met a lady and gentleman in 





6 DIARY OF A REDUCED FASHIONABLE. 
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deep conversation. He lifted his head, for he had | tained no dominion over her, for oh, it is a bitter 
been gazing into her face with a very lover-like air, thing fora loving heart to know, the faithless levee 
and I beheld Henry Rutledge! The blood rushedto is conscious of our devotion while he ScOrns jt, 
his face—he m: ide a confused bow, passed on, and Poor girl, | hoped she would sustain her part, al. 
was soon out of sight. Serena threw herself though I trembled for the result, when those high 
against a tree, covered her face with her hands, and w rought nerves should relax. I met that evening 
burst into a fit of passionate weeping. I could not several interes? ing persons, and was soon busily 
coinfort her, for what could Isay!? I threw my engaged with them, and at their solicitation, ad. 
arms around her, and joined my tears with hers. |journed to the piazza, as the evening was sultry, 
Sad contrast were we, as we stoud together in our While leaving the room, I cast my eyes back, and 
wretchedness, to all around, for the sun was shin-, could scarcely credit my senses, when | beheld 
ing merrily through the evergreens, and the birds | Serena and Henry Rutledge in earnest conversa. 
aroused the forest echoes with their joyous carols. | tion in a corner of ‘the room. Could we have been 

«Oh, sister,” said Serena, pressing her hands to or inhim?) Was he still true? It must be 
her eyes, ‘“ what would [ give, for the nerve, the | so, and my own Serena will once more be happy. 
pride, which enables many to resist such misery? My heart bounded with joy, and as I stept on the 
But my heart is not stone or iron, to endure all— | piazza, I felt as if I could have danced with plea. 
it is human—itis woman’s, and it will break.” ‘sure. lLadvanced gaily to the end of it, and lean. 

‘« Dearest, I do not ask you to check your grief, ing over the rail, gave vent to the lightness of my 
but soon, I trust, when you see in its true light, the | | heart, in a merry roundelay. 


eharacter of yon heartless man, yuu will bless Hea-| .; Lady, you are as merry as if there were no 
» al } At , d ‘ . - 


ven you have escaped wr — __ leare in the world,” said a voice beside me. oteed 
“Oh, sister, do not ca 11m) = heartless. You into the dark corner, but could see no one, although 


; 
—I : ame. 

know him not—I am to blam He tried to love I recognized the voice of my former compagnon de 

me, but could not. | royage. 


“Sweet Serena, all must love you, and if he; Ha, you here,” I said gaily. “ You are like 
souglit the wide world over, he could not find @| the owl, which never appears but by night. One 
aah tairer, to bestow his love on.” In silence would think you were afraid to show your face.” 
we sat on a fallen tree, the only sound which dis- “Not afraid, lady, but too proud.” 
turbed the deep stillness around us, Was the ocea-| my, proud, I thought—W hel’ den ‘tie ts mille 
sionly sob of the hapless Serena. Other sounds | \ ith his face? Can Le bad negro? No; I remem. 


now aroused us, and the gay laugh and merry |} 6+ the outline of his noble Roman features. Per. 
voice, proclaimed the approach of our party. haps he isa veiled prophet!” 

Serena started up. ‘* Oh God, how happy they | pre 19 ate 
are!’ she exclaimed. ‘“ Sister,take me away, for I “ Well,” he said, “have you been happy in this 
cannot meet those gayand merry faces.” I led her |crowd of thoughtless, careless beings? How can 
slowly homeward. When in her room, she request- |a noble soul like your OWn, pass your hours owe 
ed to be left alone to sleep, and I descended to the such an unreflecting throng? Reulless creatures. 
parlor. [twas mght,and the room was filled with gay ‘o~ ov se nag - popu wi bles?” 
parties. Soon after I seated myself, the Southern | ip Aaa 4 it nemee ssa ass oon wept h 
party entered and Rutledge with them. He prob-| |. * O, SACY, A ROVE RCS Awe them, and in the 
ably could not absent himself from his party, and glittering circles of the world, I would never choose 


4 ”? 
evidently came with reluctance, as he stole in be- a friend. 
hind them, glancing furtively around the room, and)“ You have surely been unfortunate in your 
apparently satisfied first of Serena’s absence. Alas, | friends, for there are certainly some great and good 
how did consciousness of unworthiness change | among them.” 
the frank and noble Rutledge, to the creeping, fear- | “There is one,” he replied, stepping forward to 
ful taing he appeared now. How conscience does _my side, ‘ whom to make my friend, I would saeri- 
make cowards of us all! A little while after, to | fice every thing else the world could offer; but oh, 
my utter astonishment, [ beheld Serena, the ill, the | Jady, I dare not seek your friendship.” 
weeping Serena, walk gracefully into the room. 
A delicate bloom on her cheek, lighted up her eyes 
with an unusual brilliancy,—her hair was parted | 
smoothly over her faultless brow, and surrounded 
with a golden chain, while its glittering ornament 
shone on her forehead. Herdress of painted mus- 
lin, floated around her perfect form, and a scarf of 
black blond contrasted strongly with her snow | Saas . 
white neck. Her appearance caused quite a sen- | To be continued. ) 
sation, as she had never before visited the parlor 
in an evening, and the gentlemen of her acquain- | 
tance all arose to p!ace achairforher. Sheseated| Terr is nothing which mankind are with s0 
herself opposite Rutledge, and soon entered gaily | much difficulty brought to believe or assent to, a8 
into conversation with the gentlemen around her. | religion, wherein the corruption of their nature are 
All admired her vivacity, but Lalone was behind | condemned, and their sensual pleasures restrain 
the scenes; I saw at once, the pride she had been | and mortified, although it is a religion infinitely 
ardently wishing for, had come at last to her relief, | excellent in iteelf, and absolutely necessary 
and she had determined to show Rutledge he re- | them. 


Uneasy at the tone our conversation was taking, 
I left him abruptly and returned to the Saloon. 
Glancing hastily around, I found Serena had retir- 
ed, and [ anxiously followed her to her room. I 
opened the door; it was dark, except where the 
moon streamed in through the window over afe- 
male form lying on the floor. 
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ORIGINAL. | 

The Essayist--No. VI. 
« An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love ; 
And thus their moments fly.” 


The Fickleness of Genius. 


A wise philosopher has truly remarked, that 
«an is a bundle of habits,” indiscriminately col- 
lected together in the field of experience, and ren- 
dered secure by a band, which age never fails to 
make infrangible. And who will pretend to doubt 
the truth of the assertion? Our own observation 
must confirm us inthe belief, that man takes his 
character from the circle in which he moves, and 
from the nature of the soil on which he dwells. 
Surrounded, as he is, by the innumerable varieties 
ofthat world, which at its creation, far more than 
human wisdom pronounced to be “ very good,” and 
too often within the influence of scenes that dissi- 
pate, and vices that enervate, why should we won- 
der that we discover in him so many inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions, infirmities and weaknesses! 
He is continually endeavoring to fulfil in a shorter 
period, like the crafty son Aeolus, those duties, 
which were assigned as his employment for life ; 
yethe no sooner begins to rejoice in his imagined 
success, than some rash act, some wild scheme, 
destroys the labor of years, and lays before him for 
future exertion, the same duties—the same gloomy 
prospect of a life ofease. Industry may enrich, 
talents may dignify, and sound reason and judg- 
ment may command respect, yet his nature is the 
same, unchanging and unchanged. He still peo- 
pleshis imagination with airy phantoms, and sick- 
ens at the fruition of what he has long desired. 


Ifthen, this be our natural disposition, why should 
wecomplain so much of the fickleness of men of 
genius? The cause of this weakness in them, is 
manifest. Genius, we conceive to be a natural apt- 
itude for any particular pursuit, and if this aptitude 
isinnate, genius must be influenced by the same 
circumstances and causes, as are our passions and 
feelings, It ismuch improved by culture, and from 


imagine him possessed of a peculiar firmness of 
disposition, if his bosom does not swell with pride 
brought low, or, turning to some silent solitary 
haunt, exclaim with the impassioned ardor of satis- 
fied revenge, ‘‘ I can live without the world.” 


“ Hail, thou goddess, sage and holy, 

Hail, divinest Mela. ' 
Calm reflection may restore him to a more settled 
state of mind, yet he is ever discontented and un- 
happy. 

The character of Lord Byron may very justly 
be adduced as a proof of our remarks. Dallas, in 
his recollections of this author, with whom, per- 
haps, no person was ever more familiar, shows him 
to have been particularly observing of every ne- 
glect, and discontented even with his high reputa- 
tion. Aiming perhaps beyond the sphere, in which 
ithas been destined for human genius to wing its 
flight, he yielded to imaginary difficulties, and did 
not seem to know that the extent of man’s know- 
ledge was fixed within certain circumscribed lim- 
its. The strain which pervades all his letters, and 
especially those to his mother, discover the dignity 
of the scholar brought to a level with the inconsis- 
tent disposition of the man, and with those irrecon- 
cilable principles, which guided his actions. 

Burns is a striking exainple of the fickleness of 
genius. The events of his life are so well known 
to every reader of history, that it will be unneces- 
sary to give them a place here. The following is 
said to have been taken from his common-place 
book. He is speaking of a change in his situation: 
“This is now the third day I have been in this 
country. Lord! what is man? What a bustling 
little bundle of passions, appetites, ideas, and fan- 
cies! and what a capricious kind of existence he 
has here! I am such a coward in the world, so 
tired in the service, that I would almost at any time, 
with Milton’s Adam, 


“‘Gladly lay me in my mother’s lap at ease.”’ 


But perhaps in no individual has this quality 
been so strikingly exemplified, as in the character 
of Goethe. We see him indulging in pursuits so 
utterly repugnant to each other, that men of com- 
mon understanding, and with but little knowledge 
of his productions, would give him the disgraceful 
title of idiot, while his works are the brightest orna- 





this, spring many errors. Itis a peculiar part of 
our nature, and often receives a direction from the 
mosttrivialeause. It needs constant diligence and 
atention. The possessor, like the faithful senti- 
nel at his post in some gorgeous palace, must guard 
tattentively by day and night, lest some wily vil- 
lain trespass upon its precincts, and plunder and 
destroy. “ Genius, says Mr. Coleridge, is a being 
of an extremely tender and susceptible nature ; its 
strength, temper and character depend much upon 
‘xternal accident. Whether itself shall be con- 


summate, or its creations everlasting, rests upon | 
} other causes, besides the power of its own physical 


essence,” 


Here then lies the cause of this frailty in men of 
exalted talents ; destined to move inso many differ- 
ent spheres; at one time, the centre of attraction, 
perhaps to kings and nobles—at another, sinking 
under misfortune and penury—his heart chilled by 


| consistencies and contradictions with our divine 


* cold reception of his intellectual efforts, we must; lom.” 


ments of German literature. At one time we find 
him perhaps entered at one of the Universities, and 
at another neglecting his collegiate duties, and her- 
mit-like, retiring to a solitary spot, to answer per- 
haps a pretended scientific question, which has 


, originated inthe brain of a disciple of some hea- 


then philosopher, whose inconsistencies are as 


| glaring as they are absurd. 


| Now how can we reconcile these manifold in- 


‘origin? It is easily done. The cause lies in the 
heart! Attention to these frailties in early life, 
will correct them. We must mark out for our- 


selves a course of conduct, dignified and correct, 
and much would it be for our benefit, if we would 
take as a model for imitation the custom of that 
authoress, who devoted so much attention to the 
reading of “ Pascal’s Thoughts,” the “ Funeral 
Orations of Bossuet,”and the “‘ Sermons of Massi- 
E.M. Vv. D. 
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Grace. | Tays to our amiable sisters. Ancient as the mode! 
Tent is in the manner of some females acer- °Y ®PP& : ete bape po panerg Pom, thet : 
tain familiar, yet distant ease, which instantly OT Fee Pn Te eee When 
; te recommend this species of majestic grace as the 
seizes our admiration and esteem, and, of all other ‘ May : : 
| most commanding trait in their external behavior, 
accomplishments, leaves the most powerful and, ; ; ; 
ermanent effect upon the mind. It is generally | * would caution them against that studied reserve 
= "a ee Sage senso but, incapable as | which they oftentimes assume in its stead. This 
a er pn deheanaktaith deSeition we may never fails to disgust even the blindest of our sex; 
’ . . Te : 
still define it more intelligibly, or rather compre- to the discerning, it is more frightful than stp 


aay ae _mity itself. Butthe kind of reserve I would recom. 
hend it more clearly, by resolving it into one of the | ' 
coalition aft Gad mend is more the resultofa refined understanding; 
q In the pictures a Guido, and Raphael ; 'a mind which feels conscious of its own worth, and 
4 5 ’ I ’ | . . 
indeed, by all our sculptors and painters, ancient | at the same time conscious of the surest method to 


. secure that worth in the opinion ef others. As 
and modern—Grace has uniformly been classed | ‘ ; , 
; : aie ag grace is the mere operation of the passions, and re- 
into two species, the majestic and the familiar; the | 


. | ceives its shape from them, it is more the effect of 
former they have usually expressed in their atti- | p y J 


tudes of Minerva, and the latter in those of Venus. | nature than of art. Its influence upon the exter 


, ar : _nal behavior can never therefore fail to please; 
Xenophon, too, in his choice of Hercules, has made | 4 ‘ ; 
and while it pleases, it will always secure the fe- 


the same distinction in his personifications of Wis- | mile character from thé ovechenring advessn’ 


Som ous Plesaure. sycophants and flatterers, who, I am sorry to say. 
As the harsh dialect of the Greek may not strike Yeo} fe hy seeunh died 
they too often suffer to dangle in their train. Our 


the female ear so melodiously, nor in some instar- | love, too, should always be tempered with respect 
ces, perhaps, so intelligibly, his masterly descrip- | for one generally senaie as Siendlan the’ wie 
ne in the following lines may be read as a ane who awe us by their chastity and command usby 
—. their self-reverence. 

“ Graceful, yet each with diff’rent grace they move) = « Who sees the heavenly Rosaline 

This striking sacred awe, that softer winning love.”’| "That, like a rude and savage man of Inde 

At the first opening of the gorgeous East, 
Bows not his vassal head, and, stricken blind, 
Kisses the base ground with obedient breast! 





Nor has the father of the sublime, in his inimita 
ble portrait of our venerable first parents, shown 
that he was insensible to these different species of} What peremptory, eagle-sighted eye 
grace, but the majestic, so peculiarly becoming to! Dares look upon the heaven of her brow 
female manners, it seems, he hasconsidered asa| ‘That is not blinded by her majesty 7” 
necessary requisite in completing his beautifully | 
descriptive character of Eve :— 











Cleansing White Satin. 
‘Her heavenly form, Fresu chalk must be strewed over it, and ther 


Angelic, but more soft and feminine ; well brushed with a hard brush. Should the satio 
Her graceful innocence, her ev'ry air 


Of gesture orleast action ; | not be sufficiently clean by the first dusting, it pa 
Grace was inall hersteps, heaveninhereye, | be done a second time, and it will both clean 8 
In ev’ry gesture dignity and love. | beautify the satin. The more it is brushed the better: 
Speaking or mute, all comeliness or grace | Scrape a little French chalk on grease spots ” 
Attend thee; and each word each motion forms.” | any colored silk, and after a few hours they 
entirely disappear. 


| 
i 
| 


In this well drawn picture of primeval ease and 
simplicity, every requisite to command our admi- 
ration and esteem may be read in the most legible To the natural eye this world is opaque, and 
characters. The original, although viewed in| shows only its surface; to the eye of faith, it ¥ 
mere semblance through the dim mirror of ages, | transparent, and may be seen through, so as (0 
fike the sun in the firmament, may yet impart some ford a view of something beyond it. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN IDLE LAWYER. 
































ORIGINAL. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN IDLE LAWYER. 
TERRENCE McNULTY. 


a ~ 


“Oh noble fool ! 


A worthy fool! motley’sthe only wear.”—Snak. 


“ This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool ; 
And to do that well, craves a kind of wit.”—Jb. 


i 


—— County Jail, 18—. 





To Consiller » 

Wit it plase your worship’s honor to be after 
steppin up immadently till the big jug, an’ hare how 
afraa man, an’ an Irishman to boot, has bin capti- 
vated, an’ murther’d amost for nothin at all jist. A 
thumpin faa, an’ the bicssins of as honest a lad as 
iver paled a petaty, shall make yer honor’s pockit 
hivvy and yer heart light, if yill git me leased from 
thisd—d houle—biggin yer honor’s pardon for swar- 
ing, which is no harm tho, considerin, barrin it isn’t 
jist civil. 

Plase ax the turnkay for yer honor’s distrissed 
sarvent, Terrence McNutry. 


“To be sure I will,” said I, carefully dropping 
the ragged and dirty note which I had been decy- 
phering, upon the floor. It was handed to me one 
summer afternoon, by an understrapper of the jail 
of the county, and its contents were as “ above 
written.” 

Ihad commenced the practice of the law a few 
months previous—that is, [ had opened an oflice, 
and nailed up two tin signs, with my name and 
profession at full length displayed, in letters of 
gold; and thus harnessed for the arena, my soul 
was “in arms and eager for the fray.” Alas! for 
the vanity of human wishes! Day after day passed 
lowly away, (‘‘ oh, how like death worms the 
wingless moments crawled.) Client after client, 
with faces elongated by sorrow, or luminous from 
passion, crowded upon my happy neighbors. I 
stood upon the very brink of an ocean of litigation, 
eething, foaming and rioting in all the glorious 
rbulence of human discord. I saw my more for- 
unate brethren skimming the surface, or sounding 
the depths of the fiery flood, with the keen velocity 
aud sportive gambols of a shoal of “unpastured” 
‘tharks—while I, held back by the finger of fate, 
‘ould not overleap the frail barrier that kept me 
from my « gentle mates.” 

Incommon parlance, I had nothing to do; and 
consequently, determined to attend to ‘Terrence | 
MeNulty’s note, “immadently.” ‘The promise of a 
fe no doubt had its influence, as I was extravagant, 
ille, and of course poor. But to the influence of 


weh a declaration, what young limb of the great 
"ee of legal knowledge, rich or poor, ever put in 
“honest plea of not guilty? The first sight of his 
‘alive port to the homeward-bound mariner of a 
‘etry voyage, is one of the pleasant passages of 


the red ripe lip of the young heart's idol, is a rap- 
ture that burns into the tablet of memory: the first 
cry of the young mother’s new-born pledge of holy 
affection thrills through her frame, and sinks into 
her heart, with a richer music than the far-famed 
echos of the «« Lesbian lute.” But never, oh never! 
did the heart of mariner, mother, or “Jove lorn 
swain,” in their hour and flush of triumph, “ dilate 
with half the kindling majesty” of joy, that is his, 
the young tyro of a dry profession, when the first 
fruit of his aching brow, and midnight toil, appears 
in the tangible shape of a bank note of a solvent 
institution, “ patronized by government.” With 
what inward complacency, but external indiffer- 
ence, does he carelessly yet with moderate pru- 
dence, thrust the precious texture into a pocket 
book, little accustomed to such valued guests, 
With what redoubled vigor does he continue his 
attacks upon the few and musty folios that grace 
his one small shelf, “inconscious of a mate.” But 
yet, oh, more than all! when the “ weary sun has 
settled in the west”—when all the profession is 
thrown aside with his office coat, and he finds him- 
self snugly seated in one of the quict six feet by ten 
apartnents of ’s restorateur—a pair of wax 
tapers, shedding light but no glare—a dusty bottle, 
hermitically sealed, aud blushing with the rich 
juice of the south side—a pair of chrystal glasses— 
two “prime Habannas,” (for no gentleman who 
prizes a sound sleep and a sweet breath, will 
broach a second afier supper,) and a warm-hearted, 
good-humored, and tried friend opposite: oh, then! 
in that “ witching time of night,” with what sponta- 
neous liberality does the heart echo the lips, as he 

passes the ‘ministering spirit,” with a brief “ Come 

Harry, fill to the brim! Here’s tothe alchemy that 

converts the “spoils of the wicked” into the gene- 

rous beverage, ‘that maketh the heart glad.’” 








Independent of the promised thumping compen- 
sation, there was an oddaess in the note of the un- 
fortunate inmate of the “ big jug,” which alone was 








*: the first successful edfort to kiss the dew from 


calculated to excite a feeling of curiosity in the 
breast of an idler like myself, who preferred Jook- 
ing for amusement in any source, rather than in the 
ponderous tomes of common law, or special plead- 
ing. Among the lowest classes of the Irish family, 
we frequently find an originality of character which 
affords a copious fountain of interest. Their uin- 
vled simplicity and cunning—their uncultivated 
ignorance, and natural wit, (or more correctly hu- 
mor)—their fiery natures, and reckless enthu- 
2 
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siasm, joined to their almost poetic mode of expres- | tionin, lit alone making sich a hillaballoo about, ay 
sion, combine to make an Irishman of the laboring | captivatin a fraa man, in a fraa country. Frag 
class, a more interesting study than a native of any | country !—pratiy fradom, troth, whin a man can’ 
other country, of the same grade. Return we to our | be in the blastit town eight an’ forty hours, til] he 
neglected story. is whostled up ina stone jug, jist for nothin amost!” 
Influenced then, as above stated, I proceeded| “ Keep cool, Mr. McNulty, and let me know, if 
forthwith to the jail; and at my request, Mr. Ter-| you can, what you are confined for. Out with i 
rence McNulty was brought from the felon’s apart- | nan, at once—what have you done?”’ 
ment, into-a private room. “Divil a thing, Consiller, worth mintionin, | 
Fancy a man of thirty, or thirty-five years old, say. I jist married a nager, away abit among the 
(you can seldom calculate an Irishman’s age with | yankees, and bring’d her out till hare, and soulj 
more exactness, from his looks,) five feet six or |the black baste to a nager-buyer, who bought sich 
seven inches in height—stout, clumsy, but power- | cattle—her an’ her children, the imps! That's jist 
fully made,—his head, small and round as a bullet, ‘the livin’ truth, yer honor, an’ no lie—that’s ail | 
growing out from, not placed upon, a neck that | did, on the word of a fraa man.” 
would have done honor to an Alderny bull—hair| This was being cool with a vengeance. 
curling in little tight nots of a fiery red—eyessmall,} ‘“ That’s all, is it, Terry ?” said I. 
gray, and piercing, with rather a sinister cast in| “ Divil a thing more, Consiller!” 
one of them—nose, large but apparently much} ‘ More were unnecessary, Mr. McNulty—thisis 
abused, bearing evident marks of having met with |a black business you have got into, and I very much 
many crosses—mouth cavernous,, and two rows of | fear you will be provided forin the penitentiary— 
Jarge white teeth, that might have successfully | free man as you are.” 
disputed the palm in biting tenpenny nails, with} “The pinetintiary is’t, ye say ?—the pinetintiary! 
“old Ethan himself,”—a swaggering, half impu-|bodther, an’ what for, now? Jist becase I silled 
dent, half respectful carriage—and you have Mr. |me wife—and she a nager, too! Jist rifilict, yer 
Terrence McNulty in your “ mind’s eye,” as he | honor, a minit—the ould divil was as black as the 
first appeared before me. Lis outward man was | hinges of , (beggin yer pardin,) and not fit, at 
genteel as far as toilet was concerned, with two /all, atall, for the slapeing partner of a christian an’ 
slight exceptions. First, his coat was not where |a fraa man, lit alone an Irishman. The pinetin- 
it should have been; and secondly, a few drops or |tiary, indeed !—divil a bit—don’t I know the law! 
“sprinkles” of his “fresh tapped claret” graced jan’ didn’t I sill me fifth wife, Murphy Delaney’s 
his shirt bosom—a certain evidence that he had | big sister, in the fair of Ballogie, wid a rope round 
found some amusement congenial to his taste, to | her nick—jist for makin too fraa wid me whosky 
relicve the tedium of imprisonment. jug?—sure I did! An’ wasn’t she, a white woman 
“Mr. McNulty, I presume,” said I, by way of |and a born christian, better aor a she baste of a 
answer to the short, quick bob of the head, with | nager? Pinetintiary indeed !—divil a bit.” 
which he introduced himself, From an hour’s conversation, carried on in a sit- 
“It’s meself sure, yer honor, barrin me coat, | ilar strain, I gleaned the following particulars of 
which some ill natured ticf with the gintlemin in | my client’s case. 
the other room laid his filty paws on. I hope ye’ll| Terry had fled from his native town, (the name 
excuse me, consiller the time; but ye know I|has escaped my recollection,) in consequence of aa 
couldn’t ware my coat till the gintlemin (the devil | affray with some of the officers of the excise, whieh 
burn thim) will be plased to bring it back agin. jresulted in the death of one of the guardians of the 
But no matter tho’—I’m jist the same Terry that |royal revenue. ‘Terry, it appears, was born under 
wants the hilp of yer honor’s larnin.” an unfortunate conjunetion of the planets—his 
“Itis at your service, Terry; but what brought | reputation was “ out at the elbows,” and needed 
you here.” patching in sundry other places; naturally enough, 
“ What brot me here? Sure, an’ wasn’t it that | therefore, he was suspected of having dealt the far 
long-ligged, maly-chopped, ragged murphy of a|tat blow. This would have been a matter of trivial 
jailer, an’ another brute of the same kinnil, what |importance, had he been amenable only to the bat 
tied me hands, and thin inticed me along at the ind |of public opinion; as the revenue officers, o 
of a rope? Bad. luck till thim say I, and may I |‘‘ spies,” as they were termed, are never in good 
never smell turf agin, or taste poteen, if L dont fax | odor with those who have to oil the wheels of gov- 
im for’t—wait abit. ernment. But since this was an uncalled for, and 
“ Right enough, Terry, but you misunderstand |an unceremonious removal of the king’s servan', 
me; T meant to inquire what crime you had com-/the ministers of the law, even in Ireland, felt it 
witied.”’ their duty to hunt up the offender. Terry was 
“Is it me that you mance, Consiller! Divil a made the scape-goat of the concern, though he 
thing have L committit, (as ye call it.) By the |stoutly affirmed to me his innocenee—declaring 
powers ! but it was that ugly one-finn’d justis, what | that he was “as innocent as the unweaned babe. 
comunittit Terry! I wish I had im in ould Ireland— | Sure I niver laid hand on the spy, barrin onee that 
bodther to im, I'd brake his tother fin, would I.”* | I jist hit im a clout, aceidintilly on the hid, wid me 
“Right again, Terry,” said I, laughing, “but | Shilleahla—an’ though it did knoek the poor divi 
what did the ‘ one-finn’d justis’ say you had done?” | down, sarv’d him right for distarbin honist la 


> ‘ . es . . ’ re > ” ’ i it, 
“Jist nothin at all, at all, Cousiller, worth min- | Whosky kigs; yit ’'m sure he wasn t hurtid yen 
for Isced him wid me own blissid eyes tin mim 














: : ; H . ; - iokin for 
*The magistrate who committed Terry had lost after amost, sprawlin on the sod, and kickin 
an arm 


dear life.” 
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Whether Terry's “accidental clont” was the ex- 
ciseman’s death-warrant, or not, I will not pretend 
to say; at all events, Terry was suspected, and 
was obliged to make himself scarce. He ascord- 
ingly fled to the coast, reached it in safety, and im- 
mediately embarked ina ship bound to America, 
and was safely landed in the city of 
Here he enjoyed himself to his heart’s content. 
Whiskey was plenty and cheap, and riots not un- 
ysual. The municipal elections came on, and 
Terry's evil star was again inthe ascendant. He 
was detected in an attempt to slip in an illegal vote 
in favor of a candidate whose greatest merit with 
Terry was, that his name began with aMc. A 
short sojourn in the house of correction cooled his 
blood a little, and when he came out he determined 
to seek employment. Fortunately, a contractor 
forsome public work was at that time in 
beating up recruits to carry on his undertaking. 
Terry enlisted, and was quartered with other labor- 
ers in the neighborhood of a “ shebeen,” kept by a 
negro woman, the nominal widow of an honest 
sable, who, by unremitting toil, and watchful fru- 
gality, had accumulated a few hundred dollars. 
Honest Africa had also kept a “small grocery,” 
alias grog shop, for the accommodation of the spi- 
ritless way-farer of the road. At his death he left 
his dingy mate sole mistress of his canvass bag of 
dollars, his shop, and two woolly headed children. 
The widow continued the “ business of the house;”’ 
and, possessing a large share of the humility of 
spirit which is the badge of her race, her shop was 
the favorite resort of the workies of the neighbor- 
ingestablishments. Terry soon became a constant 
visitor at the “« shebeen,” and an especial favorite 
with the lone relict of connubial ties; for though 
wedded to drink, yet from constant habits of indul- 
gence, and a powerful constitution, he was capa- 
bie of carrying off an immense quantity of liquor, 
without becoming intoxicated. Moreover, he was 
rather a peaceable fellow, (for an Irishman and a 
freeman,) and was very useful in regulatiug those 
extemporaneous quarrels, with which his coun- 
trymen season their hours of harmonious glee. 

Inthe course of a few weeks, notwithstanding 
his services as aforesaid, Terry’s bar account had 
exhausted so large a piece of chalk as to alarm the 
widow, and bother Terry not a little. With his 
customary devout reliance upon the protecting 
care of Providence, he made it a conscientious 
duty to expend his week’s earnings in a joyous ca- 
rouse On Saturday night. ‘This rule, if rigidly ad- 
hered to, would naturally produce ultimate embar- 
rssment. It did—and Terry’s only refuge was 
soon found to be in the widow’s trusting complai- 
‘ance. This he stretched until it would not reach 
‘other pint, when lo! a fortunate circumstance 
‘curred, which reinstated his affairs. ‘ ‘There is 
a tide,” &e. 

A gang of Terry’s more desperate companions 
arranged a plot for robbing the ‘dark ladie”’ of 

the dollars, which fame whispered her husband 
accumulated ; and whose glittering stores 
knew must have been considerably increased 

ty her thrifty management. How Terry got wind 
of the design of the spoilers, he did not say; but he 
eeolved immediately to frustrate their scheme, 





~ 


. | affright seized upon her. 





‘od to make this good service not only an equita- | 





ble set-off to the old score, but the ground for an ex- 
tension of credit in future. ‘The widow was there- 
fore informed, with all the embellishment necessa- 
ry for effect, of the diabolical plan which was to 
deprive her of the dearly cherished mementos of 
her lost husband’s love and labors. Horror and 
“Clouds, shadows, and 
darkness” cast their paralyzing mantle around this 
“stricken image of black despair.” Her friend 
Terry deeply sympathized with her, and (unwit- 
tingly of course) increased her panic, by pointing 
out the facilities which her situation asa “lone 
woman” offered, for the perpetration of either rob- 
bery or murder. Distracted with fears for life and 
life’s support, she earnestly besought Terry's ad- 
vice and assistance. Both were readily promised ; 
and they retired from the bar room, where the as- 
tounding communication had been made, into a 
private room, with the solace of a decanter, and 
held a “long talk.” What passed, Terry did not 
reveal, but the next morning’s rising sun blushed 
to see them wending their way to the nearest ma- 
gistrate, where, in accordance with the statute in 
such case made and provided, they were joined in 
the holy bonds of matrimony. 

Terry was now in his element. He took pos- 
session of the canvass bag, which he found well 
filled—closed the door of the “‘ shebeen” against all 
customers, and in a fortnight drank out his entire 
stock in trade. One circumstance alone marred 
his happiness. His companions, either enraged 
at being deprived of what they counted their legiti- 
mate share of “ Afric’s golden joys,” or in reality 
abhorring the revolting match, one and all forsook 
poor Terry. Abuse, mockings, and finally threats 
of personal injury succeeded their silent and indig- 
nant contempt. ‘Terry cared not for their opinions, 
and why should he?’ Might he not 


“See Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt?” 


He bore bravely up against their threats for two 
weeks, buoyed by a “potent spirit.” At the end 
of that time, his whiskey having evaporated, he 
sold the balance of his goods and chattels, and with 
his wife and children, decamped. 

His companions were baulked of the sport they 
anticipated, in drubbing him to death; and were 
unaccountably puzzled to discover why Terry, 
when stealing off, should have encumbered him- 
self with his wife and children. The sequel proved 
that he had deeper views than could be fathomed 
by their shallow brains. 

Terry immediately removed to the city of ——, 
(where I found him) and no sooner had he arrived 
than he sold his wife and little ones (producing a 
fietitious bill of sale for the occasion) to a negro 
trader, for $700! The wife submitted very quietly 
to the transfer, and remained with her new master 
two days, when she produced her written eviden- 
ces of freedom, and demanded her release. 

The wick was now evident. It was « conspiracy 
to defraud the trader, and not a doubt was enter- 
tained but that Terry was by that time “ over the 
hills and far away.” Such was not the case, how- 
ever. He had, unfortunately for himself, meta 
cargo of his countrymen just arrived from the “ sea- 
green isle,” among which were some of his old 
companions, the “ old familiar faces’ of his early 
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days. A “trate” was the natural consequence of; small glittering eyes, which, when I saw them last, 
this meeting. ‘This “ trate” had already lasted two} were continually ina blaze, were now sunk in his 
days; and Terry, in the hilarity and joy of the | head—dull, leaden, and expressionless. His ener. 
occasion, forgot the pressing necessity of his ab-| getic, though swaggering step, had dwindled dow, 
So it was, his very virtues led to his ruin ; | 


sence. 
his warm-heartedness and generous attachinent to 
his friends led him to linger over the enjoyment of 
their society, until the harpies of the law pounced 
upon him, and dissipated his blissful dreams for- 
ever. 

He was conveyed toa magistrate’s office, from 
thence committed to jail, accompanied by his wife. 
The money was found uponhimunbroken. Such 
was my client’s case. 

After much trouble, I succeeded in making Ter- 
ry comprehend the nature of the scrape into which 
his matrimonial speculations had involved him, 
The great difficulty was to make him understand 
how such things could be in free country, He was 
much cast down, and kept muttering to himself for 
some time, in nearly the following style—* Bodth- 
er! bodther !—fraa country !—divil a bit of fraa- 
dom do I see, more nor in ould Ireland. Surely, I 
thought a fraa man in a fraa country, could do jist 
as he pleased; and here am I, Terrence McNulty, 
taked up jist for sillin me own lawful wife—an’ 
aticked among a pack of thaves an’ murtherers, an’ 
distrissed gintlemin of all sorts, Och, an’ it can’t 
be so—will it Consiller ?"” 

“ Hadn’t I,” said he suddenly, after a pause, and 
with the air of one who had found an unanswera- 
ble argument, “hadn’t Ia right, Consiller, to hire 
meself, or me wife, or the black divil’s imps, if I 
chused?”’ 

* Certainly.” 

“Will, thin, and why can’t I sill thim? Its jist 
nothin at all more nor hirin thim for their life-times, 
an’ gittin the wages all ata time! Is it now, yer 
honor?” 

Terry's couclusion was ingeniously drawn from 
the premises; nevertheless, [ thought the Court 
would be apt to look upon it as a “non sequitur,”—~ 
and sol toldhim. The poor fellow was confound- 
ed at the inutility of his bright idea, and was silent 
for along time. At length he broke out— 

“ Pinetintiary!—an’ will I go there in arnest, 
think ye, Consiller?” 

“Tam sorry that I cannot flatter you with any 
well grounded hopes of escape, Mr. McNulty,” 
was my reply. 

“Will, thin, I jist want ye, Consiller, to take 
care of me as well as ye can, an’ inay be we will 
chate ’em for all.” 

I made the required promise—pocketed a ‘re- 
tainer,” and left Mr. Terrence McNulty toreturn to 
the society of * distrissed gintlemin,” 

Two months would elapse before the Criminal 
Court, before which Terry’s case was to be tried, 
would be in session, But having occasion to visit 
the jail, eight or ten days subsequent to the inter- 
view which I have detailed. I inquired for my 
Irish friend, and was informed by the warden that 
he had been confined to his bed for several days, 
by a violent illness. Ofcourse I did not see him. 





= ene ey _— 
muc 
was 
less 
ocea 
to a slouching snail’s pace, and was mer 
“To walking, 
What prosing is to talking.” 

The body of Terrence McNulty, battered ang Al 
worn to be sure, was still there, but the immort,| fine 
part of “ the lad” had disappeared. The anima. = 
ting spirit, which had carried him bravely through of th 
so many fiery ordeals of fun and frolic, of rum, for ¥ 
riot, and roguery—that immaterial and inexplica. quicl 
ble essence, in which were blended the elemeny “" 
of some good, and much evil—that moral hot bed, I 
in whose rich soil all things flourished with up. whos 
wonted luxuriance, but where neglect had suffered of ha 
rank and noxious weeds to usurp the place of each eer 
modest flower, or wholesome plant :—The soul of whe: 
the Irishman had suffered a total eclipse! = 

I approached the place where he had ceased his ‘ 
instinctive walk, and now stood biting his nail, rr 
looking very like aa 

-" A corpse stuck up for show, The 

Galvanized at times te go.’ saiate 

He took no notice of me. Ispoke—he gave nore. side o' 

ply. I grasped his hand—I might as well have « Ai 

shaken a dry pump by the handle. “ He is a fool,” “By 

said I, as Lleft him. And so indeed it appeared he Mor 
was. 

The warden of the jail informed me that Terry 
had been in that state of silent stolidity ever since Tue 
his illness ; that he had been constantly and nar wife of 
rowly watched, and that there remained no doubt Balzo. 
but that he had iost his senses. This was the opin- of Cor: 
ion of all the “‘ watch dogs” of the establishment; J who w: 
the physician in attendance was of the same be- B® Thus t 
lief, and imputed it to Terry’s having smallowed & her fort 


some deleterious drug. His wife was suspected 
of having administered the pcetion in his coffee, 


which she was allowed to prepare. Terry hal Ba mast 
suddenly taken a dislike to that beverage. ‘tis Bi every o 
wife had been heard to caution him against “blib- i sent hit 
bing” on trial, and had expressed her fears that ie Ji progres 
would do so. These circumstances combined © JM and all. 
create a belief that she had resorted tu poison,asa J loved hi 
mean of silencing Terry, and her own fears, effec: Hi of time 
tually and forever. However, a strict lookout J finished 






was kept for fear of deception. 

The story was possible. The woman might 
have adopted so desperate a course, under anil 
pression that it would promote her safety ; and the 
man, to all intents and purposes, looked as “ very 
an ass” as ever was “ written down.” 

The usual time brought the customary term of 
the Criminal Court; and Terry (or what was left 
of him,) was arraigned. I appeared for him, and 
moved his discharge on a plea of insanity. Sev 
ral hours were spent in the examination of wi 
nesses, which resulted in convincing the court a% 
jury, (nor could it do otherwise) that he was hope 
lessly and unequivocally an idiot. He was dis 
charged, the discharge entered upon the records, 





















After another interval of two or three weeks, I 
again visited the prison, and saw him—but oh!) 
lww changed! Pale, emaciated, ragged and dirty ; | 
avarcely a vestige of my Terrv remained. His! 






and after the customary precautions were ente 

into, he was delivered over to his Irish friends, 
who were in attendance, and departed. Rascal 
as he undoubtedly was, I could not avoid feeling 
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so 
much compassion for the poor fellow, when he 
was led miserably forth—a shattered bark, helin- 
less and unmanned, to be cast upon the troubled 
ocean of life, a passive victim to rude winds, and 
merciless waves. 


“Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history.”’ 


About a month after the trial, I was tempted one 
fne Sabbath morning into a stroll, beyond the en- 
yirons of the city. I was slowly lounging along one 
ofthe great thoroughfares, “ whistling as I went 
for want of thought,” when I was interrupted by a 
quick, though respectful salutation of 

« The top of the blissid mornin till ye, Consiller !” 

| stopped—a shabby, genteelish looking man, 
whose face was ornamented by an enormous pair 
of half-grown whiskers, stood before me. The 
face was familiar, but for my soul I could not tell 
who owned it. The man saw my perplexity, and 
coming closer, said— 

“And has yer honor clane disremembered Ter- 
rence McNulty ?” 

Jwas electrifled! ‘‘The devil,” I exclaimed— 
«Terrence McNulty !” 

The fellow smiled “a ghastly grin,”’ cocked his 
sinister eye, and laid his long bony finger to the 
side of his scarified nose. 

« An’ wasn’t that a good one ?” quoth Terry. 

“Excellent!” quoth I. C. J. L. 

Morgantown, Va. 

Widow of Naples. 

Taere dweltin Naples a matron named Corsina, 
wife of a worthy cavalier, known as Romondo del 
Balzo. Now it pleased heaven to take the husband 
of Corsina, leaving her an only child named Carlo, 
who was in every way the counterpart of his father. 
Thus the mother resolved that he should inherit all 
her fortune, and determined to send him to studyat 
Bologna, in order that he might learn all the aceom- 
plishments of hisage. With this view she secured 
amaster for her son, furnished him with books and 
every other necessary, and in the name of heaven 
senthim to Bologna. There the youth made rapid 
progress, and in brief time became a ripe scholar ; 
aid all the students admired him for his genius and 
lwed him for the excellence of his life. In course 
of time the boy became a young man, and having 
fnished his studies, prepared himself to return to 
Naples, when he suddenly fell into a sickness, 
which defeated the skill of all the physicians at 
Bologna. When Carlo found that death was inevi- 
able he thus ruminated with himself:—«I am not 
ullieted fur my own sake, but for my disconsolate 
nother, who has no child save me, in whom she 
has garnered all her earthly hopes, and from whom 
the looks for future support, and for the regenera- 
ton of ourhouse. And when she knows that I am 
dead, and that too without her even seeing me, 
“re Lam she herself will suffer a thousand deaths.” 

lus did he lament more for his mother than him- 

. Now, dwelling on these thoughts, he con- 
tved a plan by which he hoped to lighten the bit- 

less of his death to his parent; to which end he 
tote her a letter in the following words : 








| who shall be free from every sorrow—and every 
| care,” 

This letter was despatched to his mother, who 
instantly disposed herself to fulfil the desire of her 
son. She searched throughout Naples, and where 
from outward appearance she hoped to meet the 
woman free from sorrow, there she learnt a story 
of some lurking grief; some deep though well dis- 
guised afiliction. At this Corsina said, “I gee 
there is no one free from misery ; there is no one 
who hath not her tribulation, and they too who 
seem the happiest have the deepest cause of wretch- 
edness.” With this conviction she answered the 
letter of her son, excusing herself for the non-fulfil- 
ment of her commission ; assuring him that, with 
all her search, she could not find the person whom 
he desired might make the garment. In a few 
days she received the tidings of her son’s death; it 
was then she felt the full wisdom of the lesson he 
had taught her, and with meeKkness and resigna- 
tion bowed to the will of God. | 


The Wife. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

I have often had occasion to remark the fortitude 
with which women sustain the most overwhelming 
reverse of fortune. Those disasters which break 
down the spirit of a man, and prostrate him in the 
dust, seem to call forth all the energy of the softer 
sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation to their 
character, that ut times it approaches to sublimity. 
Nothing can be more touching, than to behold a 
soft and tender female, who had been all weakness 
and dependance, and alive to every trivial rough- 
ness, while treading the prosperous paths of life ; 
suddenly rising in mental force to be the comforter 
and supporter of her husband under misfortune, and 
abiding with unshrinking firmness, the most bitter 
blasts of adversity. As the vine, which has long 
twined its graceful foliage about the oak, and been 
lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy 
plant has been rived by the thunder bolt, cling round 
it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shat. 
tered boughs, so it is beautifully ordered by Provi. 
dence, that woman, who isthe mere dependant and 
ornament of man in his happier hours, should be 
his stay and solace when smitten with sudden ca- 
lamity ; tenderly supporting the drooping head and 
binding up the broken heart. I once congratulated 
a friend, who had around him a blooming family, 
knit together in the strongest aflection. ‘I wish 
you no better lot,” said he with enthusiasm “ than 

















to have a wife and children. If you are prosperous, 
there they are to share your prosperity, if otherwsie, 
there they are to comfort you.” And indeed Ihave 
observed that a married man falling into misfortune, 
is more aptto retrieve his situation inthe world than 
a single one, partly because he is more stimulated 
to exertion by the necessities of the helpless and be 
loved beings who depend upon him for subsistence ; 
but chiefly because his spirits are soothed and re- 
lieved by domestic endearments, and his self-respect 
kept alive, by finding, though all abroad is darkness 
and humiliation, yet there is a little world of love 
at home, of which he is the monarch. Whereas a 





“My dearest Mother,—I entreat that you will be | 
to send me a shirt made by the hands of | 


single man is apt torun to waste and self-neglect ; 
to himself lonely and abandoned, like some de, 


most cheerful woman in Naples—a woman | serted inansion for want of an inhabitant 
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A PRETTY FOOT. 





A Pretty Foot. 

« By the bye, Fred, are you a marrying man ?” 
said Charles Russel to his bachelor friend, Fred-| 
erick Somerville, as they discussed a cool bottle 
together at the Star and Garter, at Richmond. 


——= 


The following night saw Fred at the Opera, by. 
fore Spagnoletti’s magic tap had given the signg 
for the commencement of the overture. His eyes 
‘vere instantly turned upon the box that was des. 
tined to contain the object of his search; but thy 
of course, was empty. During the whole of the 





« By the bye, Fred, are you a marrying man 1” 
«« My dear Charles, with a patrimony of one hun-| 
dred a-year, and an allowance from my aunt of a) 
second, for gloves and shoe-strings, how can I en- 
tertain such anidea? But why do you ask ?” 

‘¢ Because I have just heard a strange whim) 
which my cousin Ellen has taken into her head ;| 
and, 'poa my soul, if she perseveres in it, I should | 
like some good fellow like yourself, who will take 
care of her and her couple of thousands a-ycar, to 
be the eccentric partner.” 

Fred’s curiosity was now raised. He entreated | 
to be made acquainted with this strange whim ; and, 
a fresh bottle having been placed before the friends, | 
it was not long before the generous operation of 
the wine, and our frjend Fred’s inquiries, prevent- 
ed Russel from burthening himself any longer with 
the secret. 

And the secret was this :—Ellen Cameron, a 
high-spirited and self-willed girl of two-and-twenty 
years of age, and an unincumbered income of as 
many hundreds, having been disgusted at the treat- 
ment, which a fair relative had received from one, 
whom, after an attachment of some years, she had 
made her husband, vowed that, ifever she married, 
it should be to a man to whom she should be intro- 
duced, for the first time, at the altar where she was 
to become his bride. 

It was a strange idea, doubtless ; butyoung girls 
who are mistresses both of themselves and their 
fortunes, are apt to have strange notions. Ellen 
was one of these. With a good heart, an excel- 
lent understanding, and a cultivated taste, she had 
just so much of oddity inher disposition as prompt- 
ed her to: make, and enabled her to persevere in 
this extraordinary determination. 

The strangeness of the notion seemed to possess 
charms for the somewhat romantic mind of Somer- 
ville, who, having inquired as narrowly into the 
state of the case as Russell’s relationship to the 
lady would admit, expressed himself willing, could 
she be prevailed on to accept -him, to undergo the 
ceremonies of introduction and marriage, at the 
same moment. 

“But tell me, my dear Russell, do you know 
any thing objectionable in her temper or dispo- 
sition 7” 

“ Nothing, upon my word, Fred. No woman is 
perfect; and Ellen has her failings; but, despite 
certain eccentricities and peculiarities, I do believe 
you would live very happily together.” 

“ But, my dear Russell, I always vowed I never 
would marry even an angel, if she exhibited a su- 
perabundance of foot and ancle. Tell me, has my 
fair incognita a pretty foot 7” 

“On my word, she has—there is not the fellow to 
ut, Ican assure you. But tell you what, although 
it is almost unfair to Ellen, yet I will let you into a | 
secret: she will be at the Opera to-morrow night— | 
you may get a peep at her there.” | 

Full particulars of what box she was to occupy, | 
together with other means of identifying her, were | 
asked and given 








first act of the Opera, his attention was rivete 
to that spot, but not a soul broke in upon its go}. 
tude. 

During the divertissement, which followed—anq 
exhibited attractions so powerful as to seduce the 
eyes of our hero from the object on which they had 
solong been fixed, the box was filled ; and when 
Fred turned his eyes again in that direction, he 
felt convinced that the most prominent personage 
which it contained was the eccentric Ellen! 

His glass was now directed for some momentous 
minutes to the box ; and when he removed it to pp. 
turn the salutation of his friend Russell, who now 
approached him, he was muttering to himself, «By 
heavens ! slie is certainly a fine girl!” Nor did 
he exhibit any selfishness with regard to this feel. 
ing: he never attempted to keep it to himself, but 
instantly confessed as much to Russell. 

‘She is certainly a very fine girl. Can't you 
introduce me to your cousin, my dear friend!” 
said he. 

“ Then the two thousand a-year have no charms 
for you, Fred,” was the reply. 

“ Faith ! but they have though, and so has your 
cousin ; therefore, the sooner you say a good worl 
for me the better .” 

Whether or not Charles, who adjourned to bis 
cousin’s, introduced the subject of his friend's ad- 
miration of her that evening, we cannot take upon 
ourselves to assert; but certain itis, that Ellen's 
Opera glass was, for the remainder of the night, 
much more frequently directed to the part of the 
pit which was occupied by her aspirant, than to 
any other. 

The subject was introduced, however, at som 
period, and, after sundry blushings and hesitations, 
Russell’s wooing, in his friend’s name, sped favor- 
ably ; and six weeks after the eventful dinner at 
Richmond, saw a travelling chariot, with four of 
Newman’s quickest, draw up at St. George's, 
Hanover square, and deposit at the snug and sly 
vestry door, the bridegroom expectant of Ellen 
Cameron and her twenty-two hundreds per annum. 

Here he was met by his friend Russell, whose 
obvious confusion and anxiety could not escape the 
notice of Fred Somerville. He was about toim 
quire into the cause which produced this effect 
when he was prevented by the arrival of the bride. 

He would have flown to assist her from her car 
riage ; but Russell seized him, and, motioning bim 
to withdraw, succeeded in leading him into the 
body of the church ;—not, however, before he had 
discovered that his intended had a very pretty foo, 
which was without its fellow—for he saw she had 
but one ! : : 

He was at first bitterly enraged at the deceptio 
which had been practised upon him ; but Russe 
soon calmed his irritation by a very satisfactory & 
planation of his conduct. B 

Well assured of Fred’s worth, and his cousi™’ 
amiability, he had felt convinced in his own ™ 
that their umon would prove a happy once ; but 
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circumstance of Ellen having unfortunately been 
deprived of one of her legs, he feared would preju- 
jice Fred against her. His anxiety for the happi- 
ness of both parties had tempted him, therefore, to 
conceal this fact—for, knowing as he did, Fred’s 
devotion to a pretty foot, he feared lest this enthusi- 
astic admiration of the extreme of feminine beauty 
should lose him an amiable and wealthy woman, 
had he been told at once, that, although she had a 
singularly pretty foot, she had but one ! 


That this explanation was satisfactory, we have 
asserted already ; and it was made evident by the 
fact of the worthy clergyman being called uponim- 
mediately to perform the matrimonial service ; to 
say nothing of the worthy clerk receiving triple 
fees upon the occasion. 


The marriage created a good deal of attention at 
the time, and many ill-natured jokes were cut upon 
the parties ; but they heeded them not, and have 
been rewarded for it by a succession of many hap- 
pyyears. One of these malicious witticisms only 
will we record. 

» “So, Fred Somerville has married a woman of 
property, I hear—old, of course—” said a young 
guardsman at Brooks’. 

“ Not exactly old,” was the answer, from a quon- 
dam rival of Fred’s—“ not exactly old, but with one 
foot in the grave.” 








Death of Morris, the Spy. 


I sHatt never forget the delightful sensation 
with which I exchanged the dark, smoky, smother- 
ing atmosphere of the Highland hut, in which we 
had passed the night so uncomfortably, for the re- 
feshing fragrance of the morning air, and the glo- 
nous beams of the rising sun, which from a taber- 
nele of purple and golden clouds, were darted full 
onsuch a scene of natural romance and beauty as 
had never before greeted my eyes. ‘To the left lay 
the valley, down which the Forth wandered on its 
casterly course, surrounding the beautiful detached 
bill, with all its garland of woods. 

* ” * ” * » 

It was under the burning influence of revenge 
that the wife of MacGregor commanded that the 
hostage, exchanged for her husband’s safety, should 
tebrought into her presence. I believe her sons 
had kept this unfortunate wretch out of her sight, 
for fear of the consequences ; but if it was so, their 
humane precaution only postponed his fate. They 
dragged forward, at her summons, a wretch, al- 
ready half dead with terror, in whose agonized fea- 
ures I recognized to my horror and astonishment, 
ny old acquaintance, Morris. 

He fell prostrate before the female chief, with an 
ort to clasp her knees, from which she drew 


oaths, his total ignorance of any design on the life 
of Rob Roy, whom he swore he loved and honored 
as his own soul. 

In the inconsistency of his terror, he said he was 
but the agent of others, and he muttered the name 
of Rashleigh. He prayed but for life—for life he 
would give all he had in the world : it was but life 
he asked—life, if it were tobe prolonged under tor- 
tures and privations ;—he asked only breath, though 
it should be drawn in the damps of the lowest ca- 
verns of their hills. 

It is impossible to describe the scorn, the loath- 
ing and contempt, with which the wife of Mac- 
Gregor regarded this wretched petitioner for the 
poor boon of existence. 


‘“‘ Teould have bid youlive,” she said, “ had life 
been to you the same weary and wasting burden 
that it is to me—that it is to every noble and gene- 
rous mind. But you—wretch! you could creep 
through the world unaffected by its various disgra- 
ces, its ineffable miseries, its constantly accumula- 
ting masses of crime and sorrow,—you could live 





and enjoy yourself, while the noble minded are be- 
trayed,—while nameless and birthless villains tread 
on the neck of the brave and long descended,—you 
could enjoy yourself, like a butcher’s dog in the 
shambles, battening on garbage, while the slaugh- 
ter of the brave went onaround you! This enjoy- 
ment you shall not live to partake of ; you shall die, 
base dog, and that before yon cloud has passed 
over the sun.” 


She gave a brief command, in Gaelic, to her at- 
tendants, two of whom seized upon the prostrate 
suppliant, and hurrried him to the brink of a cliff 
which overhung the flood. He set up the most 
piercing and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered— 
[ may well term them dreadful, for they haunted 
my sleep for years afterwards. As the raurderers, 
or executioners, call them which you will, dragged 
him along, he recognized me even in that moment 
of horror, and exclaimed, in the last articulate 
words I ever heard him utter, “ O, Mr. Osbaldis- 
tone, save me—save me !” 


I was so much moved by this horrible spectacle, 
that although in momentary expectation of sharing. 
his fate, I did attempt to speak in his behalf, but, as 
might have been expected, my interference was 
sternly disregarded. The victim was held fast by 
some, while others, binding a large heavy stone in. 
a plaid, tied it round his neck, and others again ea- 
gerly stripped him of some part of his dress. Half- 
naked, and thus manacled, they hurried him into 
alake, about twelve feet deep, drowning his last 
death-shrick with a loud halloo of vindicative tris 
umph, over which, however, the yell of mortal ago- 
ny was distinctly heard. 

The heavy burden splashed in the dark blue 





ick, as if his touch had been pollution, so that all 
te could do in token of the extremity of his humilia- 
on, was to kiss the hem of her plaid. I never 

entreaties for life poured forth with such 


waters of the lake, and the Highlanders, with their 
pole-axes and swords, watched an instant, to guard, 
lest, extricating himself from the load to which he 
was attached, he might have struggled to regain 





‘ony of spirit. The ecstacy of fear was such, that 
stead of paralysing his tongne, as on ordinary | 
*easions, iteven rendered him eloquent, and with 


theshore. But the knot had been securely bound ; 
the victim sunk without effort ; the waters, which 
his fall had disturbed, settled calmly over him, and 


cheeks as pale as ashes, hands compressed in ago- the unit of that life for which he had pleaded. so 
'y, eyes that seemed to be taking their last look of strongly, was forever withdrawn from the sum of 


it mortal objects, he protested, with the deepest |human existence 
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CHAPTER X. One of the most remarkable qualities in dogs is ail 
Amone the lions of Brussels, a dog was pointed | the fidelity of their attachments ; and the more yo recol 
out to me, as he lay on the pavement in front of the |43 their attachments —e Vor often without any weig 
House of Assembly. It was a miserable looking |warrantable cause. For noreason that can be as. it to t 
cur; but he had a tale extra attached to him, which | Signed, they will take a partiality to people or arj. cline 
had magnified him intoa lion. It was said that he /mals, which becomes so dominant, that their ei prove 
belonged to a Dutch soldier, wko was killed in the | !Stence seems to depend upon its not being inter. there 
revolution, atthe spot where the dog then lay, and | fered with. I had an instance of this kind, and the not di 
that ever since, (a period of four years,) the ani- | P@7es are all living. I put up at a livery stable in was t 
mal had taken up his quarters there, and invaria- | ‘°W®, 4 pair of young ponies, for an hour or two, asthe 
bly lain upon that spot. Whether my informant | On my taking them out again, the phaeton was fol. ing 8¢ 
lied, and the dog did not, I cannot prentend to say; | lowed bya large coach dog, about two years old, strang 
but if the story be true, it was a most remarkable |# fine grown animal, but not marked, and in very relate 
specimen of fidelity and ugliness. And he was a | poor condition. He followed us into the country; the po 
sensible dog, moreover; instead of dying of grief | but having my establishment of dogs, (taxes taken rang, 
and hunger, as some foolish dogs have done, he al- | !"t0 consideration,) I ordered him to be shut out gallop 
ways sets off for an hour every evening to cater for | He would not leave the iron gates, and when they it, but 
his support, and then returns to pass the night on | Were opened, in he bolted, and hastening to the he’s ru 

the spot. I went up to him, and when within two | Stables, found out the ponies, and was not tobe 

yards, he thought proper to show his teeth, and | dislodged from under the manger without a deter. «) 
snarl most dogmatically ; I may therefore, in addi- | "ined resistance. This alternate bolting in and Wit 
tion to his other qualities, state that he was an ill- | bolting out continued for many days; finding that certain 
natured dog. How far the report was correct, I| I could not get rid of him, I sent him away forty toward 
cannot vouch; but I watched him three or four | miles into the country; but he returned the next churel 
days, and always found him at his post; and after | day, expressing the most extravagant joy at the the tr 
such strict investigation, had I asserted ten years | Sight of the ponies, who, strange to say, were people 
instead of four, I have a prescriptive right, as a| ¢qually pleased, allowing him to put his paws upon Cathol 
traveller, to be believed. them, and bark in their faces. But although the is there 
It is singular that it is only in England that you | ponies were partial to the dog, I was not; and Itis, he 
can find dogs, properly so called: abroad they | @ware that a voyage is a great specific for curing Englan 
have nothing but curs. Ido not know any thing |!™proper attachments, I sent the dog down the extenu: 
more puzzling than the genealogy of the animals |Tiver in a barge, requesting the men to land him i stterme 
you meet under the denomination of dogs in most of | Where they were bound, on the other side of the laws ha 
the capitals of Europe. It would appear as if the Medway ; but in three days the dog again made gether | 
vice of promiscuous and unrestricted intercourse | his appearunce, the picture of famine and misery. J protect 
had been copied from their masters; and I am al-| Even the coachman’s heart was melted, and the # latter, ; 





morality of a capital from the degeneracy of the | Tier were forgotten. It was therefore agreed in rich ma 
dogs. I have often, at Paris, attempted to make | cabinet council held in the harness room, that we 3 contrib: 


out a descent, but found it impossible. Even the | ™ust make the best of it; and, as the dog would waey 
late Sir G. Naylor, with all the herald’s office even | 0t leave the penies, the best thing we could do, i lief, unt 
for double fees, could not manage to decipher es- | WS to puta little flesh on his bones, and make him have in 
look respectable. We therefore victualled him J you onc 
for that day, and put him on our books with the J portion 


T am very partial to dogs, and one of my amuse- | : ; . ‘ 
yP w& Min: Aaa '_purser’s name of Pompey. Now this dog proved I precede 
ments, when abroad, is‘to watch their meetings | elit Se eeaeal s to the polit Hl (ates 
, vat sudden as w $ atte 
with each other; they appear to me to do every bennhur-yroipeastininabenank mamma: qulecsoeiglhadis! * - 


, | was of the strongest quality. e never would an may be 
thing but speak. Indeed, a constant and acute ob-| °"” i iis ti y: He ne ' md 

_e : | never has since left these animals. If turned ou come: 
server will distinguish in dogs all the passions, 


: ; A ag | i ields . r} night as HB ered, th 
virtues, and vices of men; and it is generally the | in the fields, he remains out with them, nig 4 


wr s day. taking is station as near as poss HM between 
ease, that those of the purest race have the nobler | , ay a? ac yon ied ys ¥ Li 7" ly ale willing] 
qualifications. You will find devotion, courage, |) ~ aS WRG: SIOOOR, SO SP AR ee * 


: | is di j enter # How ¢ 
generosity, good temper, sagacity, and forbear. | Home to gét his dinner. No stranger can me 


' their stable with i ity, fo i owerlul, I be prove 
ance ; but these virtues, with little alloy, are only | ee able with we sana Le rhe is very p o P 

; ., -.|and on such occasions very savage. A year piece of 

. to be found in the pure breeds. In the cur it is . Pua a 80 
. wr ‘two after his domiciliation, I sold the two ponies, inuch 
quite a lottery; he is a most heterogeneous com- | + Bai 
r : and the parties who purchased were equally a0 ned, [ 
pound of virtue and vice, and sometimes the amal- |‘ ; ‘dofthe d but their attemp!* [ll measure 
. . . . ,1OuUsS i ‘3 Igor { © aog; 1 ier < , 

gamation is truly ludicrous. Notwithstanding |'CUS a! hrstto get rid of the dog; butt 


: like mine were unavailable, : » me, they at Hlers, B, 
which, a little scrutiny of his countenance and his e mine were unavailable, and Jike ; n 
; : A . «| last became reconciled to him. On my return ie That t 
motions, will soon enable you to form a very fair ’ Lt dt uP f course 
> : ‘ abroad, > chase ‘ eyo u 
estimate of lis general character and disposition. | broad, § repurchased them, and s ompey wa ma 


cutcheons obliterated by so many crosses. 
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was included inthe purchase. We are none of us 
rfect—and Pompey had one vice ; but the cause 
ofthe vice almost changed it into a virtue. He had 
not a correct feeling relative to meum and tuum, but 
till he did not altogether steal for himself, but for 
his friends as well. Many have witnessed the fact 
ofthe dog stealing a loaf, or part of a one, taking it 
into the stables, and dividing it into three portions, 
one for each poney, and the other for himself. I 
recollect his once walking off with around of beef, 
weighing seventeen or eighteen pounds, and taking 
itto the ponies in the field—they smelt at it, but de- 
clined joining him in his repast. By-the-by, to 
prove that lost things will turn up one day or other, 
there was a silver skewer in the beef, which was 
not discovered until two years afterwards, when it 
was turned up by the second ploughing. One day 
asthe ponies were in the field where I was watch- 
ing some men at work, I heard them narrating to a 
stranger the wonderful feats of this dog, for I have 
related but a small portion. Thedog was lying by 
the ponies as usual, when the servants’ dinner bell 
rang, and off went Pompey immediately ata hard | 
gallop to the house to get his food. “ Well, dang 
it, but he is a queer dog,”’ observed the man, “for 
he’s running as fast as he can, to answer the bell.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


With all the errors of the Catholic religion, it 
certainly appears to me that its professors extend 
towards those who are in the bosom of their own 
church a greater share than most other sects, of 
the true spirit of every religion—charity. The 
people of the Low Countries are the most bigoted 
Catholics at present existing, and in no one country 
isthere so much private as well as public charity. 
tis, however, to private charity that I refer. In 
England there is certainly much to be offered in 
extenuation, as charity is extended by law te the 
uttermost farthing. The baneful effects of the poor 
laws have been to break the links which bound to- 
gether the upper and lower classes, produced by 
protection and good will in the former, and in the 
later, respect and gratitude. Charity by act of 
parliament has dissolved the social compact—the 
tich man grumbles when he pays down the foreed 
contribution—while the poor man walks into the 
vestry with an insolent demeanor, and claims re- 
lief, not as a favor but as a right. The poor laws 
have in themselves the essence of revolution, for if 
you once establish the right of the poor man to any 
portion of the property of the rich, you admita 
precedent so far dangerous, that the poor may 
eventually decide for themselves what portion it 
may be that they may be pleased to take, and this 
vecomes the more dangerous, as it must be remem. | 
vered, that the effect of the poor laws is repulsion | 
between the two classes, from the one giving uv- 
willingly, and the other receiving unthankfully. 
low the new Poor Law Bi'l will work remains to 
be proved; but if we may judge from the master- 
piece of the Whigs, the Reform Bill, from which 


to forced contributions; but it appears to me that 
the Catholic clergy are much more careful and 
kind to their flocks than our own. How, indeed, 
can it be otherwise, when even now the majority 
of our clergymen are non-residents, expending the 
major part of the church revenue out of the parish, 
leaving to the curate, who performs the duty, @ 
stipend which renders it impossible for him to ex- 
ereise that part of his Christian duty to any extent ; 
for charity begins at home, and his means will not 
allow him to proceed much farther. 

But the public charitable institutions abroad are 
much better conducted than those of England, 
where almost every thing is made a job by hypo- 
crites, who work their way into these establish- 
ments for their own advantage. It is incredible 
the number of poor people who are effectually re- 
lieved on the continent in the course of the year, 
at an expense which would not meet the weekly 
disbursements of a large parish in England. But 
then, how much more judicious is the system! I 
know for a fact, that in the county where I reside, 
and in which the hard-working laborer, earning his 
twelve shillings a week, is quite satisfied if he can 
find sufficient bread for his family, (not tasting 
meat, perhaps, ten times during the whole year,) 
that those who were idlers, supported by charity, 
were supplied with meat three or four times a 
week; nay, even the felons and prisoners in the 
county gaol were better fed than was the industri- 
ous working man. And this is what in England is 
called charity. It is base injustice to the merito- 
rious. But most of the charitable institutions in 
England are, from mal-administration, and pseudo- 
philanthropy, nothing more than establishments 
holding out premiums for vice. I should like to be 
despotic in England for only one year!! 

Among the institutions founded by Catholics, and 
particularly deserving of imitation, that of the 
Seeurs de la Charité appcars to be the most valua- 
ble. It is an institution which, like mercy, is twice 
blessed—it blesses those who give, and those who 
receive. Those who give, because many hundreds 
of females, who would otherwise be thrown upon 
the world, thus find an asylum, and become useful 
and valuable members to society. They take no 
vows—they only conform to the rules of the sister- 
hood during the time that they remain in it, and if 
they have an opportunity, by marriage or other- 
wise, of establishing themselves, they are at free 
liberty to depart. How many young women, now 
forced into a wretched, wicked life, would gladly 
incorporate themselves into such a society in Eng 
land; how many, if such a society existed, would 
be prevented from falling into error! 

Itis well known, that to support a large commu- 
nity, the expenses are trifling compared to what 
they are when you have the same number of isola- 
ted individuals to provide for, A company of two 
or three hundred of these sisters living together, 
performing among themselves the various house- 
held duties, washing, etc., and merely requiring 








“much was expected, and so little has been ob- 
ained, [ do not anticipate any good result from any | 
Measure brought forward by such incapable bung- | 
lets, But to return, 


That the Catholic laity are more charitable is | 


“t@ matter of surprise, as they are not subjected dry bread in his own ¢gottage; andthe expenses of 


their food, would not incur the same expense in 
house’rent, firing, and provisions, as thirty or forty 
isolated individuals. Soldiers in barracks are even 
well fed, housed, and clothed, at a much less.ex- 
pense than it costs the solitary laborer to eat his 
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such communities, if once established, would very | broke off her raptures because dinner was ready; 
| if the fatigue had been great, she was console 

It would be a double charity, clarity to those | with her dinner; if she was on a bill, she walkeg 
who would willingly embrace the life, and charity | down to her dinner ; if she was in a valley, she 
to those who might require their assistance. It is) walked up to it; and if on the level ground, she 


soon be paid by their receipts. 


well known how difficult itis to obtain a sick nurse | walkd to it. 


Now, when I read this chapter of the 


in London. It is an avocation seldom embraced | ‘ Student,’ I said to myself, if there be any try) 
by people, until they are advanced in years, and | in these remarks, Mrs. ‘Trollope must be a capital 


all feeling has been dried up by suffering or disap- 
pointment. Those who undertake the task are 
only actuated by gain, and you can expect but eye- 


hand at the knife and fork, and not at all troubleg 


| 


with dyspepsia, as are the American ladies, by he, 
account. I knew that she had dined with — 


service. Notheing very numerous, and constantly | and in the afternoon when we met I inquired. Thy 
in demand, they are over-worked, and require} reply was, “Ah! mon Dieu! elle a furieusemen 


stimulants in their long watchings. In fact, they 
drink and duse—dose, and drink again. 


But how different would it be if those establish- 
ments were formed! ‘Those who are wealthy 
would send for one of the sisters when required, 
and if the illness were tedious, her services could 
be replaced by another, so that over-fatigue might 
not destroy watchfulness and attention to the pa- 
tient. You would at once feel that you had those 
in your house in whom you couldconfide. If your 
means enabled you, you would send asum to the 
funds of the charity in return for the service per- 
formed, and your liberality would enable them to 
succour those who could only repay by blessings. 
A very small subscription would set afloat such a 
eharity, as the funds would so rapidly come in; 
and if under the surveillance of the medical men 
who attend the hospitals, it would soon become ef- 
fective and valuable. I trust if this should meet 
the eye of any real philanthropist who has time to 
give, which is more valuable than moncy, that he 
will turn it over in his mind ;—the founder would 
be a benefactor to his country. And may it also 
find favor in the sight of those who are so busy le- 
gislating for cattle and the Lord’s day—perbaps 
even my friends Buxton and Lushington will take 
it up, for, as the dress of the sisterhood are invari- 
ably black, at all events, it will be the right color. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ihave been reading Bulwer’s “ Student,”’ and 1 
prefer some parts of it to all his other writings. As 
a whole, “ Eugene Aram” is the most perfect ; but 
either Bulwer mistrusts his own powers, or I am 
mistaken when I assert, that he is capable of much 
more than he has yet achieved. What he has as 
yet done, is but the clearing off before you arrive 
at the heart of the quarry. His style, as a speci- 
men of the English language, richly, yet not mere- 
triciously ornamented, is peculiar to himself. 
There is room for much disquisition in many parts 
of the “ Student,” and I doubt if Bulwer could hold 
his ground, if many of his premises were attacked, 
as although always brilliant and original, they are 
not always satisfactory. His remarks upon au- 
thors and their works are most assailable. agree 
with him as I do with the phrenologists, only in 
part; however, asa brother author, I will dohim a 
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d’appetit et mange comme quatre.” 

There are all manner of deaths in this world be. 
sides dying. There are political deaths, as Brough. 
am’s, dead in the eye of the law, like a convie, 
transported for life, ete. ; but the worst death, afer 
all, must be a literary death, that is to say, when, 
man has written himself down, or written himself 
out. Itis analogous to the last stage of a consump 
tion, in which you believe you are not going to die, 
and plan for the future as if you were in perfec; 
health. Yet to this complexion must all author 
come at last. There is not a more beautiful, 
more true portrait of human nature, than the scene 
between the Archbishop of Grenada and Gil Blas, 
in the admirable novel of Le Sage. Often and 
often has it been brought to my recollection, since 
I have taken up the pen, and often have I said to 
myself, ‘Is this homily as good as the last?’ (per- 
haps homily is not exactly the right name for my 
writings.) The great art in this world, not onlyin 
writing, butin every thing else, is to know whento 
leave off. The mind as well as the body must 
wear out. At first, it is a virgin soil, but we cannot 
renew its exhausted vigor, after it has borne suc 
cessive crops. We all know this, and yet we are 
all Archbishops of Grenada. Even the immortal 
Walter Scott might have benefited by the honesty 
of Gil Blas, and have burnt his latter homilies, but 
had he had such an unsophisticated adviser, would 
he not, in all probability, have put him out by the 
shoulders, wishing him, like the venerable hier. 
arch, ‘a little more taste and judgment.” 

Since I have been this time abroad, I have made 
a discovery, for which all prose writers ought to 
feel much indebted to me. Poets can invoke 
Apollo, the Muses, the seasons, and all sorts and 
varieties of gods and goddesses, naked or clothed, 
besides virtues and vices, and if none of them suit, 
they may make their own graven image and fall 
down before it; but we prose writers have hitherto 
had no such advantage, no protecting deity te ap 
peal to in our trouble, as we bite our pens, oF! 
call npon to deliver us from a congestion of the 
brain. Now being aware that there are upwards 
of three hundred and fifty thousand canonized 
saints on the Roman calendar, I resolved to ruil 
through the catalogue, to ascertain if there was ov 
who took prose authors under his protection, and 


friendly turn, and bring forward evidence in sup-| to my delight I stumbled upon our man. By-the- 


port of his arguments. 


by, Tom Moore must have known this, and he has 


In reading Mrs. 'Trollope’s “ Belgium,” I observ-| behaved very ill in keeping him all to himsell. 
ed, that in every chapter, she expatiated on gastro- | But I must introduce him. It is the most holy, and 
nomy. I think I reckoned eight-and-twenty tines, the most blessed Saint Brandon. Holy St. Brat: 
in the two widely printed volumes, and I mentioned, don inspire me, and guide my pen while I rece 


mito Murray. If there was a beautiful view, she thy legend! In the first place, let me observe that 
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our patron saint was an Irishman, and none the 
worse for that, as Ireland has had as good saints as 
any inthe calendar. And it iy now clear that he 
does protect us prosaic writers, by the number of 
reporters and gentlemen of the press which have 
heen brought over from the sister kingdom. But 
to proceed. 

Saint Brandon, it appears, was a reading man, 
and amused himself with voyages and travels, but 
St. Brandon was an unbeliever, and thought that 
travellers told strange things. He took up the 
qoology of Pliny, and pursued his accounts of 
«Andres vast, and men whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders.” He read until his patience 
was exhausted, and, in a fit of anger, he threw the 
manuscript into the flames. Now this was a beavy 
sin, for a man’s book is the bantling of his brain, 
and to say the least, it was a literary infanticide. 
That very night, an angel appeared to him, and as 
a pennance for his foul crime, (in the enormity of 
which every author will agree with the angel,) he 
was enjoined to make the book over again, no easy 
task in those days, when manuscripts were rare, 
and the art of book-making had not been invented. 
The sinner, in obedience to the heavenly mission, 
goes to work, he charters a vessel, lays in provi- 
sions for a seven years voyage, and with a crew of 
seven monks, he makes sail, and after going 
round the world seven times, during which the 
world went round the sun seven times, he com- 
pleted his task in seven volumes folio, which are 
now out of print. Probably, being in manuscript, 
he took it up to heaven with him as a passport into 
paradise. For this miracle—and certainly with 
such a ship’s company, it was a miracle—he was 
canonized, and is now the patron saint of all prose 
wthors, particularly those whose works are mea- 
sured by the foot rule. 

And now that I have made known to my frater- 
nity that we also have a saint, all they have to do 
is to call upon hin six or seven times, when their 
brains are at sixes and sevens. I opine that holy 
St. Brandon amused himself with hazard during 
his voyges, for it is quite clear that, with him, seven’s 
the main. 

May 26th—Quitted Brussels. I don’t know how 
itis, but I never have been abie to get over a very 
unpleasant sort of feeling, when paying a long bill. 
——___4 


Last Rites. 


By the mighty Minster’s bell, 
Tolling with a sullen swell ; 
By the colors half-mast high, 
O’er the sea hung mournfully; © 
Know, a Prince hath died ! 
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By the drum’s dull muffled sound, 
By the arms that sweep the ground, 
By the volleying muskets’ tone, 
Speak ye of asoldier gone, 

In his manhood’s pride! 


By the chaunted psalm, that fills, 
Reverently, the ancient hills, 
Learn, that, from his harvests done, 
Peasant’s bear a brother on, 

To his last repose! 





ORIGINAL. 


The Invocation. 
BY A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


Come gentle muse! oh, come! and bring 
A draught, from famed Castalia’s spring, 
And let me drink, that I may soar 

On Fancy’s wing, tosink no more; 

Oh, come !—but hush! for on mine ear 
Now falls the voice ’tis bliss to hear. 


“ Yes! I come, but without bringi 
Gifts for thee ! ie 

Hast thou not afar been flinging 
Thoughts of me ? 

Hast thou not been meanly toiling 
For thy bread? 

While that Hydra, care, was coiling 
Round thine head ?” 


“ Think’st theu then my choicest favors, 
Are for thee ? 

No! I keep my richest treasures 
For the free! 

Burst the bonds thy spirit crushing ! 
Burst them now! 

Then to thee, full gladly rushing, 
I will bow.” 


"Tis true, Celestial Spirit, I have toiled 

E’en for my daily bread! ’Tis true, that care 

Was oft the stern companion of my way ; 

But the mean while, my spirit plumed her wing, 

That whea released, she might that instant soar, 

In quest alone ofthee. And sought I not 

Thy presence, when I wander’d forth to bow 

At Nature’s shrine, enraptur’d still to mark 

Her more than earthly beauty? Was’t not thee, 

For whom I waited by the streamlet’s side, 

When on the green sward, motionless, I watch’d 

Those peaceful waters glide? Did I not woo 

Thyself, fair Spirit, when my glance was turned 

To yonder mountain, on whose verdant slope 

I saw thro’ faney’s glass, the shadow cast 

By thine unfolded wing? And sought I not 

Thy presence, when I bent entranced for hours 

Over the poet’s page, until the words 

No longer met mine eye, while thro’ the realms, 

The magic realms of song, my fancy roved, 

To all the flowers by thine own breath perfum’d? 

At night, when spent with toil, have I not left 

My soothing pillow, long to watch for thee, 

And heavenward turn mine eye? Have I not sought 

Thy presence, oft, Celestial Spirit, fair? 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


- 








Good Offices. 

Half the misery of human life might be extin- 
guished would men alleviate the general curse they 
lie under, by mutual offices of compassion, benevo- 
lence and humanity. 








Man. 

To look at man as he is seen in the bustle and 
turmoil of the world, one can scarcely believe that 
he is born to enjoy life, but merely to deliver itdowa 
to others. 
























































THE THREE ADVICES. 





THE THREE ADVICES; 


AN IRISI 


i TALE. 


oe 


‘T'ue stories current among the Irish peasantry 
are not very remarkable for the inculcation of any 
moral lesson, although numberless are the legends 
related of pious and ‘good people,’ the saints and | 
fairies. ‘The following tale of the Three Advices | 
is the only one of a moral character which! remem- | 
ber tohave heard. It was told to me by a profes- 
sional story-teller, whose diction I have endeavored 
to preserve, although his soubriquet of ‘ Paddreen 
Trelah’ or Paddy the Vagabond, from his wande- 
ring life, was not a particularly appropriate title for 
a moralist. ‘The tale is certainly very ancient, and 
has probably found its way into Ireland from Wales, 
as it appears to be an amplification of a Bardic 
‘ Traid of Wisdoin.’ 


There once come, what of late happened so often 
in Ireland, a hard year. When the crops failed, 
there was beggary and misfortune from one end of 
the island tothe other, At that time many poor 
people had to quit the country from want of em- 
ployment, and through the high price of provisions. 
Among others, John Carson was under the neces- 
sity of going over to England, to try if he could get 
work ; and of leaving his wife and family behind 
him, begging for a bite and a sup up and down, 
and trusting to the charity of good Christians. 


| 


: Joha was a smart young fellow, handy at any 
work, from the hay field to the stable, and willing 
to earn the bread he ate ; and he was soon engaged 
by a gentleman. The English are mighty strict | 
upon Irish servants ; he was to have twelve gui- 
neas a year wages, but the money was not to be paid 
until the end of the year, and he was to forfeit the 
entire twelve guineas in the lump, if he misconduc- 
ted himselfin any way within the twelve months. 
John Carson was to be sure upon his best behavior, 
and conducted himself in every particular so well 
for the whole time, there was no faulting him late 
or early, and the wages were fairly his. 

The term of his agreement being expired, he de- 
termined on returning home, notwithstanding his 
master, who had a great regard for him, pressed 
him to remain, and asked himif he had any reason 
to be dissatisfied with his treatment. 

“No reason in life, sir,” said John; “ you've 
been a good master and a kind master to me ; the 
Lord spare you over your family ; but I left a wife 
and two small children of my own at home, after 
me in Ireland, and your honor would never wish to 
keep me from them entirely. The wife and the 
children.” 

“Well, John,” said the gentleman, “ you have 
earned your twelve guineas, and you have been, in 
every respect, so good a servant, that, if you are 
agreeable, Lintend giving you what is worth the 
tweive guineas ten times over, in place of snd 
wages. But you shall have youe choice—will you 
take what | offer, on my word ?” 

John saw no reason to think that his master was 


offer ; and, therefore, after a slight consideratiop 
told him that he agreed to take for his wages what 
ever he would advise, whether it was the twely. 
guineas or not. 

«“ Then listen attentively to my words,” said the 


gentleman. 
‘‘ First—I would teach you this—Never to takes 


| bye road when you have the highway.” 


“ Secondly—take heed not to lodge in the hous 
where an old man is married to a young woman." 

« And thirdly—Remember that honesty is th 
best policy.” 

« These are the three advices I would pay you 
with; and they are in value far beyond any gold; 
however, here isa guinea for your travelling char. 
ges, and two cakes, one of which you must give to 
your wife, and the other you must not eat yourself 
until you have done so, and I charge you to be 
careful of them.” 

It was not without some reluctance on the part 
of John Carson that he was made to accept mere 
words for wages, or could be persuaded,that they 
were more precious than golden guineas. His 
faith in his master was, however, so strong, that he 
atlength became satisfied. 


John set out for Ireland the next morning early; 
but he had not proceeded far, before he overtook 
two pedlars who were travelling the same way. 
He entered into conversation with them, and found 
them a pair of merry feliows, who proved excellen 
company on the road. Now it happened, towards 
the end of their day’s journey, when they were all 
tired with walking, that they came to a woo, 
through which there was a path that shortened th 
distance to the town they were going towards, by 
two miles. The pedlars advised John to go with 
them through the wood; but he refused to leav 
the highway, telling them, at the same time, he 
would meet them again at a certain house in the 
town, where travellers put up. John was willing 
to try the worth of the advice which his master bad 
given him, and he arrived in safety, and took up his 
quarters at the appointed place. While he wa 
eating his supper, an old man came hobling mle 
the kitchen, and gave orders about different mat 
ters there, and then went out again. John woul 
/ have taken no particular notice of this, but imme 
diately aftér, a young woman, young enough tol 
the old mign’s daughter, came in, and gave order 
exactly the contrary of what the old man had give®, 
calling him, at the same time, such as old fool, and 
old dotard, and so on. 

When she was gone, John inquired who the ol 
man was. “ He isthelandlord,” said the servall: 
and, Heaven help him! a dog’s life has he led 
since he married his last wife.” 

“ What,” said John, with surprise, “ is that 
young woman the landlord’s wife? I see I mu 
not remain in this house to-night ;” and, tired as be 





jesting with him, or was insincere in making the 


was, he got up to leave it, but went no further tha® 
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the door before he met the two pedlars, all cut and 
bleeding, coming in, for they had been robbed and 
almost murdered in the wood. Johu was very sorry 
to see them in that condition, and advised them not 
to lodge in the house, telling them, with a signifi- 
cant nod that all was not right there ; but the poor 

dlars were so weary and so bruised, that they 
would stop where they were, and disregarded the 
advices. 

Rather than remain in the house, John retired to 
the stable, and laid himself down upon a bundle of 
sraw, Where he slept soundly for some time. 
About the middle of the night, he heard two persons 
come into the stable, and on listening to their con- 
versation, discovered that it was the landlady and 
aman, laying a phan how to murder her husband. 
Inthe morning John renewed his journey ; but at 
the nexttown hecame to, he was told that the land- 
lord in the town he had left had been murdered and 
thattwo pedlars, whose clothes were found all cov- 
ered with blood, had been taken up for the crime, 
and were going tobe hanged. John, without men- 
tioning What he had overheard to any person, de- 
termined to save the pedlars if possible, and so re- 
turned, in order to attend their trial. 

On going into the court, he saw the two men at 
bar, and the young weman and the man whose 
voice he had heard in the stable, swearing their 
innocent lives away. But the judge allowed him 
to give his evidence, and he told every particular of 
what had occurred. The man and the young wo- 
man instantly confessed their guilt ; the poor ped- 
lars were at once acquitted ; and the judge ordered 
a large reward to be paid to John Carson, as 
through his means the real murderers were brought 
to justice. 

John proceeded towards home, fully convinced 
ofthe value of two of the advices which his master 
had given him. On arriving at his cabin he found 
his wife and children rejoicing over a purse of 
gold, which the eldest boy had picked up on the 
road that morning. Whilst he was away, they 
had endured all the miseries which the wretched 
families of those who go over to seek work in Eng- 
land are exposed to. With precarious food, with- 
out a bed to lie down on, or a roof to shelter them, 
they had wandered through the country, seeking 

from door to door of a starving population ; 

and when a single potatoe was bestowed, shower- 

ing down blessings and thanks on the giver, not in 

the set phrases of the mendicant, but in a burst of 

tlequence too fervid not to gush direct from the 

Those only who have scen a family of 

such beggars as I describe, can fancy the joy with 

which the poor woman welcomed her husband 
back, and informed him of the purse full of gold. 

“And where did Mack my boy, find it# inquired 
John Carson. , 

‘It was the young squire, for certain, who drop- 
ped it,’ said his wife; ‘for he rode down the road 
this morning, and was leaping his horse in the very 
fap where Micky picked it up; but sure, John, he 

money enough besides, and never the half-pen- 
'yhave I to buy my poor childer a bit to cat this 

ssed night.’ 

‘Never mind that,’ said John ; ‘do as 1 bid you, 
ind take up the purse at once to the big house, and 
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I brought every step of the way with me from Eng- 
land, and they will do fur the children’s supper. f 
ought surely to remember, as good right I have, 
what my master told me for my twelve months’ 
wages, seeing I never, as yet, found what he said 
to be wrong.’ 

‘And what did he say,’ inquired the wife. 

‘That honesty is the best poliey,’ answered 
John. 

‘Tis very well; and ’tis mighty easy for them 
to say so that have never been sore tempted, by 
distress and famine, to say otherwise, but your 
bidding is enough for me, John.’ 

Straightway she went to the big house, and in- 
quired for the young squire ; but she was denied the 
liberty to speak to hin. 

‘ You must tell me your business, honest woman,’ 
said the servant, with a head all powdered and 
frizzled like a cauliflower, and who had on a coat 
covered with gold and silver lace and buttons, and 
every thing in the world. 

‘If you know but all,’ said she, ‘1 am an honest 
woman, for I’ve brought a purse full of gold to the 
young master; for surely it is his; as no body else 
could have so much money.’ 

‘Let me see it,’ suid the servant. ‘ Ay, its all 
right—I’ll take care of it—you need not trouble 
yourself any more about the matter ;’ and so say- 
ing, he slapped the door in her face. When she 
returned, her husband produced the two cakes 
which his master gave him on parting ; and break- 
ing one to divide between his children, how was 
he astonished to find six guineas in it; and when 
he took the other and broke it, he found as many 
more. He then remembered the words of his gene- 
rous master, who desired him to give one of the 
cakes to his wife, and not to eat the other himself 
until that time; and this was the way his master 
took to conceal his wages, least he should have 
been robbed, or have Jost the money on the road. 

The following day, as John was standing near 
his cabin door, and turning over his own mind 
what he should do with his money, the young 
squire came riding down the road, John pulled 
off his hat, for he had not forgotten his manners 
through the means of travelling to foreign parts, 
and then made so bold ag to inquire if his honor 
had got the purse he lost. 

‘Why, it is true enough, my good fellow,’ said 
the squire, ‘I did lose my pygse yesterday, and I 
hope you were lucky enougWt6 find it; for if that 
is your cabin, you seem to be very poor, and shall 
keep it as a reward for your honesty.’ 

‘Then the servant at the big house never gave 
it to you last night, after taking it from Nance— 
she’s my wife, your honor—and telling her it was 
all right?’ 

‘Oh, I must look into this business,’ said the 
squire. 

‘Did you say your wife, my poor man, gave my 
purse to a servant—to what servant?’ 

‘I can’t tell his name rightly,’ said John, ‘ be- 
cause I don’t know it; but never trust Nance’s eye 
again if she can’t point him out to your honor, if 
so your honor is desirous of knowing.’ 

‘Then do you and Nance, as you call her, come 
up to the hall this evening, and I'll inquire into the 








wk for the young squire, J have two cakes which 





matter, I promise you.’ And the squire rode off. 
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John and his wife went up accordingly in the 
evening, and he gave a small rap with the big 
knocker at the great door. ‘The door was opened 
by a grand servant, who, without hearing what the 
poor people had to say, exclaimed, ‘Oh, go!—go! 
what business can you have here?’ and shut the 
door. 

John’s wife burst out a erying—‘ There,’ said 
she, sobbing as if her heart would break, ‘I knew 
that would be the end of it.’ 

But John had not been in old England merely 
to get his twelve guineas packed in two cakes. 
‘No,’ said he, firmly; ‘ right is right, and I'll see 
the end of it.’ So he sets himself down on the 
ateps of the door, determined not to go until he had 
seen the young squire, and, as it happened, it was 
not long before he came out. 

‘I have been expecting you for some time, John,’ 
said he; ‘come in and bring your wife in ;’ and he 
made them go before him into the house. Immedi- 
ately he directed all the servants to come up stairs ; 
and such an army of them asthere was! It wasa 
real sight to see them. 

‘Which of you,’ said the young squire, without 
making further words— which of you all did this 
honest woman give my purse to?’—but there was 
no answer. ‘ Well, | suppose she must be mis- 
taken, unless she can tell herself.’ 

Jvuhn’s wife at once pointed her finger towards 
the head footman; ‘ there he is,’ said she, ‘ if all 
the world were in the fore—clergyman, magistrate, 
judge, jury and all—there he is, and I am ready to 
take my bible-oath to him—there he is who told me 
it was,all right when he took the purse, and slam- 
med the door in my face, without as much as thank 
ye for it.’ 

The conscious footman turned pale. 

‘What is this I hear?’ said his master. ‘If this 
woman gave you my purse, William, why did you 
not give it to me?’ 

The servant stammered out a denial; but his 
master insisted on his being searched, and the 
purse was found in his pocket. 

‘John,’ said the gentleman, turning round, ‘ you 
shall be no loser by this affair. Here are ten 
guineas for you; go home now, but I will not for- 
get your wife’s honesty,’ 

Within a month John Carson was settled in a 
nice slated house, which the squire had furnished 
and made ready forhim. What with his wages, 
and the reward he*g@t from the judge, and the ten 
guineas for returning the purse, he was well to do 
in the world, and was soon able to stock a little 
farm, where he lived respectable all his days. On 
his death-bed, he gave his children the very three 
advices which hie master had given him on parting: 

Never to take a buy-road when they could fol- 
low the highway. 

Never to lodge in a house where an old man was 
married to a young woman. 

And, above all, to remember that honesty is the 
best policy. 





The velocity with which the light of the sun tra- 
vels to the carth, may be estimated from the fact, 
that it passes in the eighth part of a second, through 
aspace which the swiftest bird could not traverse 
in three weeks, 
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The Bridegroom Dream.’ 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


I HEARD a voice call 

As a voice from the tomb,— 
«« Make ready the pall! 

Weave the chaplet of gloom! 
There’s a lip breathing gladness,— Al 

A check like the rose, 


Will wax wan in its sadness, pare 
Ere to-mucrow shall close.” of Gr 
The voice died away, orcha 
As the breath of the wind, verde 
And the blushes of day tufted 
Chased the dream from my mind ; nants 
And I heard the sweet breathing dark : 
Of love at my side, with | 
And saw a smile wreathing froin | 
The lips of my bride. ne 
There were many that day if 
To feast in the hall, of fart 
And the harper sang gay this fir 
His blithe welcome to all; the sm 
There was jesting, and quaffing vindict 
From goblets of gold, trate h 
And the young maidens laughing fessed 
At tales of the old. but he 
The day waned apace, doctrin 
Blessin 


And the lamps 'gan to gleam, 
When I look’d on the face not che 


Of my bride; and my dream and in 
Chased the spirit of lightness ; — 
verne 


For gone was her bloom, 
And unearthly the whiteness )oy, anc 


That reign’d in its room. wh w 
learnt t 
And I heard the voice call, tarily e¢ 
As a voice from the tomb,— success, 
‘“« Make ready the pall, the wea 
Weave the chaplet of gloom !”’ treme, : 
And the lip breathing gladness the worl 
Forgot its sweet tone, fed: a 
And stood in my sadness compare 
Unloved, and alone. won, Isaz 
Yet I felt in my mind, etions. 
That the judgment was wise, Haughte 
For love had untwin’d 
My soul from the skies ; Isaac's 
And affections more cherished vasall } 
Than heaven’s sweet grace, wellve ar 


Like the flowers that have pershed, 
But darkness embrace. 












quainta 
* These stanzas were suggested by an_aflectiné Bitavelleg 
event, which happened in the family of Sir Chars Biti,54 
Lee, of Billislee, in 1662. . aft 
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Well,—let him strike! He shall not find 


A weak, reluctant spirit here : * Young 
Why should I long to stay behind, nt stro, 
Till age comes old, and sad and drear! ould be 
Lingering, while others are at rest, those sg, 
Among the ruins Time hath made, - unpi 
Till, chill and damp, above my breast, my and 
Trude sj 





Life’s latest evening, flings its shade. 
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A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
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Afairer scene was never viewed, than was dis- 
played from the residence of Hiram Westcott, a 
farmer of Pennsylvania, whileit was yet the colony 
of Great Britain. An ample extent of fields and 
orchards; alovely river winding peacefully through 
yerdent meadows, well filled with flocks and herds; 
wufted here and there with lumps of trees, rem- 
nants of the native forests—were contrasted with a 
dark and distant back ground of hills well clothed 
with timber. This extensive tract he inherited 





not wonderful that Lindsay, when he gazed on her 
beautiful countenance, and listened to the sweet 
sounds of her voice, should forget the aristocratic 
ideas of his education, and ardently seek an union 
with her, as one of the greatest blessings life could 
afford. He thought, notwithstanding her rustic edu- 
cation, she would compare to the most polished 
ladies of his native land. 

As these two fair beings wandered together, over 
the lovely scenes around them, and gazed in each 


fro his father, who had emigrated from his native | others faces illumined with the sunshine of affec- 


England, to enjoy unmolested his religious belief. 
Their family was of good parentage, and their edu- 
cation entitled them to be above the common sort 
offarmers. ‘The mind of the present possessor of 
this fine and fertile district, presented a contrast to 
the smiling scene around him, dark, gloomy, and 
vindictive ; the sunshine of nature could not pene- 
trate his soul. He wasa bigot in religion, and pro- 
fesaed to follow the teachings of our divine Master ; 
but he failed in his most essential and beautiful 
doctrines—charity, loving kindness, one to another. 
Blessings were multiplied around him, but he was 
notcheerful; he saw the deity manifestedin wrath, 
and in the chastisement of sin only. He was an 
wbitrary and despotic ruler in hia family, and go- 
verned by fear entirely. His presence never gave 
jy, and his absence was hailed as a relief. His 
wife was a meek and timid creature, who soon 
learnt to tremble at his frown. She had involun- 
tarily committed a dire offence, in presenting him 
successively with several daughters. He despised 
ihe weaker sex, and his disappointment wag, ex- 
treme, as each little helpless creature came into 
ihe world. Atlength his ardent wishes were grati- 
fed: a male child was born unto him—and as he 
compared himself to Abraham of old, he called his 
wn, Isaac. On this child was lavished all the af- 
iections of his dark and rugged soul—whilst his 
aughters were considered as insignificant person- 
wes. 

Isaac's growth in strength and manly beauty, 
wasall his father could desire. He became bold, 


wctive and fearless—the first in all athletic exer- 
Clses, 


When Isaac was about eighteen, he formed an 
(saintance with a young British officer, who had 
tavelled to that part of the country to view a tract 
‘land possessed by his futher—and an intimacy 
m after commenced between them. Lindsay 
ille’s mild, gentlemanly, and highly polished 
wing made him a favorite also, with the fe- 
'softhe family; whilst between him and Lucy, 
youngest and loveliest, there arose an attach- 
stronger far than friendship, which they felt 





ould be as lasting as their lives. Lucy was one) 
those sweet plants which often spring up in the | 

unpromising soil. Her grace, her gentle-| 
*, and her softness, formed a strong contrast to | 
‘rude sire, or her common-place sisters. It was’ 


tion, they believed there could be neither care nor 
sorrow to be found in the world, and they, at least, 
were created to be happy. But the rumor of war 
soon disturbed this peaceful retreat. The oppres- 
sions of the British government were sorely felt. 
Loud murmurings and threatenings began to be 
heard. Mr. Westcott entered into the cause of his 
country, with all the stern determination of his 
character, and stood ready to attest its rights with 
the rancour of the bitterest partisan. 


He sought all occasions to discuss the subject 
in the presence of Capt. Neville, and was never 
careful to avoid the most offensive epithets, when 
speaking of the mother country. Though Captain 
Neville’s loyal blood often boiled with indignation, 
and his cheek reddened with ire, yet he restrained 
himself when he beheld the soft hazel eye of Lucy 
turned upon him, with an expression which made 
him forgive the rudeness of her father. At length 
it happened, they encountered each other at the 
village inn. Westcott was just from a public 
meeting, called for political purposes; his blood 
was in ferment, by the subjects he had heard dis-- 
cussed. He attacked Neville with violence, inthe’ 
presence of several others. Neville’s loyality 
and national feelings were violated—he answered: 
warmly. They went from one thing to another, 
until such things were said which could not soon be 
forgotten; and a rupture ensued between them. 
Westcott ordered Neville “never to darken his 
door with his presence again,” and they separated, 
mutually exasperated with ca@h other. 


This was the point at which Westcott wished to 
arrive ; for he had perceived his attentions to Lucy, 
and he intended to bestow her on another suitor— 
a believer in his own dark and gloomy tenets. As 
for Lucy’s sentiments, her father thought them un- 
worthy amomentsconsideration. The lovers were 
overwhelmed with despair; their quiet happiness,. 
their dreams of joy, were rudely disturbed. Their 
intercourse was at an end, for Lucy was forbidden. 
by her father to see Neville again. They knew 
the unforgiving disposition of Westcott too well to 
hope for any change. Neville could not bring his 
proud soul to sue te him, even for his Lucy—though 
he lingered round the scene of his past happiness, 
almost maddened at the intelligence that his rivak 
was admitted to the house of Mr. Westcott, a con- 
stant visitor. At length he received orders to join- 
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his regiment, as hostilities were on the eve of com- 
mencing. Other and sterner thoughts must now 
fill his mind ; but before he tore himself away, he | 
contrived to see Lucy—once more to take his final | 
adieu. With hearts full of griefand vows of con- 
stancy, they at length separated, not knowing 
when to hope for another meeting. 

The war soon after commenced, and the whole 
country was roused to action. Those who had 
formerly met in peace, and exchanged the courte- 
sies of life, were now armed and opposed to each 
other, not as one nation meets another, but with all 
the rancour of civil warfare. Wanton deeds of 
cruelty were committed on one side, and retaliation 
pursued on the other, until the most hostile feelings 
alone prevailed, between the combatants. 

Westcott was ready at the first call to join the 
army, and was sent toa distance from his home, 
near the frontier. Isaac, all on fire with hopes of 
glory, pleaded in vain to accompary his father. 
Westcott was inexorable, for the first time, to his 
indulged boy. When he beheld his fine and noble 
form not yet arrived at manhood, he could not con- 
sent to peril the being on whom his hopes, his hap- 
piness were placed. For himself, he could en- 
counter any thing ; but he resolved his loved boy 
should not be exposed to the dangers of war. 
Isaac was much disappointed, and sullenly re- 
ccived his father’s commands to remain at home; 
but when he found, after his father’s departure, a 
volunteer company of youth, some not older than 
himself, were forming in the neighboring village, 
he forgot or heeded not those commands. He had 
been too long indulged to be restrained now. In 
vain his mother pleaded with the self-willed youth, 
and represented his father’s anger. He knew his 
father’s anger was not for him, his favorite child— 
and he had been taught by that father’s example 
to despise the counsels of a woman. He there- 
fore departed with his young companions, full of 
warlike ardor. They had “ heard of battles,” and 
they each determined to signalize themselves by 
deeds of daring. 

They pursued their march for some days, intend- 
ing to join the nearest post, and animating cach 
other with their spirit and bravery. The discom- 
fort they encountered in fatiguing marches, through 
forests and swamps—coarse food, and sleeping 
on the cold ground, were unheeded by them. 
Shey dashed on gaily and gallantly, with all the 
ardor of youth, un@l they suddenly found them- 
selves in the vicinity of the enemy, with a force 
much superior to their own. They prepared for 
action; and with daring rashness, rushed on to the 
conflict. Buthow could beardless, inexperienced 
youth contend with regular troops. They were 
soon overpowered and cut down, without doing 
much injury to their opponents. Isaac now was 
the commander, in consequence of the death of all 
above him in rank; and seeing his companions 
falling fast around him, to save the lives of the few 
who remained, he ordered them to lay down their 
arms. It was in vain, however; they were all 
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ruthlessly murdered—for in the carly days of the 
war, the laws of honorable combat were not ob- 
served towards those whom the enemy considered 
as rebels and traitors to their king. It was a ime- 
lancholy sight to see the bodies of these youths, | 





who so lately, full of health and hope, had dashe 
merrily onwards, now stretched lifeless on ty 
ground, in the flower of their days. It seems 
otherwise, however, to their conquerers—for eye, 
after life was extinct, they indulged their barbarity 
in wantonly mangling their remains. A few, 
very few escaped. They concealed themselves), 
the woods, and skulked about the neighborhog 
until the enemy had retired; they then sought th, 
remains of their late companions, to give them by 
rial. The hope of many a family—the mother; 
darling, and the father’s pride, were hastily depo. 
sited in the ground, and left in the silence and soj. 
tude of the forest. The survivors returned to they 
homes, to tell the melancholy tale, and every famj. 
ly for miles around partook of the calamity. The 
blow fell with peculiar force on the Westcott fami. 
ly. Isaac was one of those who had been meri. 
lessly cut down, after surrendering. The mother 
bewailed her only son, and the sisters their brother, 
The gentle Lucy, who before this had thought he 
sorrows almost too great to bear, nearly sunkunder 
this stroke. She had been the favored sister of 
the murdered Isaac, and felt his loss most sensibly; 
but she had been taught to seek support from the 
only true source of comfort—and she submitted 
with a resigned spirit. 

A cold and cheerless autumnal day was drawing 
to a close—Mrs. Westcott, with her daughters, sat 
mournful and desolate round their fireside, when 
her husband unexpectedly arrived. As he entered, 
she cast her apron over her face, and clasping her 
hands, sat sobbing and moaning. He gazed hastily 
around. The older girls showed by their swollen 
features and inflamed eyes, long and continued 
weeping; while Lucy’s pale and lovely counte- 
nance, expressed the meekness and resignation d 
hercharacter. His eyes wandered around the apart- 
ment for the missing one—fears too mighty to be 
expressed, possessed him; at length he spoke. 

“Isaac !—where is he?” was all that he could 
utter. A loud cry burst from them, and told too 
well the dreadful tale to the father. 

“Ts he dead?” he demanded, in a tone which 
showed he would know the worst at once. 

“‘ He is!—he is!” burst from the weeping mother, 
in tones of agony. 

He heard no more—all strength was gone from 
that powerful and muscular frame, by one over 
whelming blow; and he fell senseless among them. 
For a time, the intensity of feeling was relieved 
by insensibility ; but he at length recovered—and 
with a calmness, like that which precedes the 
coming storm, he demanded the particulars 
Isaac's fate. It seemed a relief to Mrs. Westeot 
to dwell on them, and she minutely related every 
circumstance. He heard her quietly, and oct 
sionally asked for explanation of things not que 
clear. When she had finished, his agony then 
burst forth in rage and sorrow, fearful to witness 
The pride of his manhood—he, who was to hav? 
been the prop of his old age, was gone. 
features, on which he had so lately dwelt with fond 
admiration, defaced and lifeless. That form, whic 
bore the promise of strength and manliness, laid 
alonely grave. Unlike the patriarch of old, Wee 
cott could not give up his son. All night long 
aversed the apartment—venting his agony @ 
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damations of sorrow and prayers for vengeance 
onthe slayers of his son. 

« Smite them,” he said, ‘O! Lord, smite them 
with the strong hand of thy power. Let me put 
my foot upon the neck of the destroyer of my 
jsaac; let my arm be the instrument of thy wrath, 
and deliver them to me bound hand and foot.” 

Soon after, he returned to his post in the army. 
He was brave before this, and would meet the con- 
st unshaken as a rock, when buffeted by the 
dashing torrent—now, he waslike a rushing whirl- 
wind. Where the battle was fiercest, there was he ; 
where blood flowed most frecly, there he gave vent 


his thirst for vengeance: it was the ruling pas- | 


sion of his soul. Retaliation, retaliation, was ever 
his ery. None found mercy from his hand—he 
spared none in fight, and few even who surrender- 
edthemselves prisoners. ‘‘ As they dealt with my 
Isaac,” he would say, “‘ my beautiful, my brave 
boy—so shall they fare.” Could he have shed the 
tlood of all who wore the British uniform, or fought 
fur King George, his passion for vengeance would 
hardly have been satiated. He had the command 
of a detachment, engaged on the frontiers; and 
was surrounded by a band, over whom, by his 
deeds of desperate daring and reckless bravery, 

| he had acquired complete control, and who were 
subservient to his most unlicensed commands. He 
was ordered home, however, to join the forces of 
Washington, whose limited means obliged him, 
then, to act on the defensive. A few skirmishes, 
inwhich he, now Col. Westcott, was ever fore- 
most, was all that occurred to feed the insatiable 
desire ofhis soul. His feelings burnt within him, 
and seemed to consume his very being. 

At length, news was brought of a party of British 
troops, stationed in that part of the country where 
Col. Westcott’s home was situated. A detachment 
was sent to cut them off, and Westcott found no dif- 
fculty in obtaining the command. He approached 
his home with feelings impossible to describe, 
when he thought of the defenceless females ef his 
family, surrounded by the enemy. He never felt 
their value before, and now trembled for their fate. 
He knew that all, from beardless youth to gray 
headed old men, had joined the army; therefore, 
hone remained to protect the weak. As he drew 
nearer, he saw the traces of an unlicensed soldiery ; 
fences destroyed—houses dilapidated, and fruit 
trees cut down—consecrated buildings used for 
stables or barracks, and plunderings and burnings 
freely allowed. He grew exasperated and infuria- 
ted ashe wenton. He longed to meet them in 
battle, and avenge alike his own, and his country’s 
wrongs. Owing, however, to the information of a 
spy, the enemy obtained intelligence of his move- 
ments in time to escape, and he halted at his house, 
soured and mortified that he was baffled of his ven- 
feance, He did not observe that, whilst the work 
ofruin had been going on, his home was preserved, 
aod his farm in perfect order. Nota tree, or flowe- 
tyshrub had been touched. Capt. Neville accom- 
panied the detachment of British troops, and had 
taken up his quarters with Mrs. Westcott, in order 

protect them. He had been severely wounded, 
and was not yet recovered; he therefore lingered 
for afew days to recruit his strength—for when the 
Teops removed from that place, they had not heard 
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| of the approach of Col. Westcott, and there was no 
| prospect of an immediate action. 

_ This reunion appeared to Neville and Lucy, as 
one sweet draught from the bitter cup of life—one 
gleam of sunshine, in the midst of a long cold 
{storm. He forgot the scenes of peril and blood- 
| shed he had so lately witnessed, whilst they talked 
| of peace—of happier days—and hopes. She had 
the delightful task of adininistering to his comforts, 
and soothing his sufferings. They felt their at- 
tachment chastened and strengthened by their late 
trials, and their hearts more closely united. 

As Col. Westcott entered his dwelling, he gazed 
around on. his assembled family. “They have 
spared the feeble,” said he, “for once. Had they 
uo wild Indians to let loose upon you, with the 
tomahawk and scalping knife, that your locks 
should adorn their triumphs ?—I thought to have 
found my home desolate.” 

** Oh, no indeed husband,” said Mrs. Westcott, 
“we have been highly favored—our enemy is a 
generous one—our old friend, Capt. Neville—he 
is still in the house, disabled by wounds from pro- 
ceeding. 

‘Sull in this house,” repeated Col. Westcott, 
whilst a glare of satisfaction lit up his features— 
“they have not all escaped, then—the Lord has 
heard me, and one more is delivered to me, bound 
hand and foot.” 

“Surely, Colonel,” Mrs. Westcott ventured to 
say, while her cheek was pale with fear, at the sin- 
ister expression of his countenance, * surely you 
would not harm him,—look around, and see how 
nicely every thing is spared, whilst our neigh 
bors”— 

“ Peace, woman!” said he, in a voice of thunder; 
“ was our Isaac spared—our hope—our glory—our 
} man-child?—as they showed mercy to him, so shall 
| they be dealt with. Blood cries for blood—he shall 
die!” 

Mrs. Westcott dared not speak again; and Lucy, 
whose blood had curdled to her heart, at the dread- 
ful looks and words of her father, stood for a mo- 
ment like a marble statue; her brain whirled—her 
head grew dizzy—all senses seemed leaving her, 
but a feeling of horror. However, an impulse, 
stronger even than her habitual fear of him, in- 
spired her. She started forward, and wildly ex- 
claimed, ‘ Spare him-—oh, spare him! father.” 

‘‘Ha!” said the Colonel, fixing his eyes upon 
her with a sneer, and a look which made her heart 
sink within her with dread, ‘“‘ do you plead for the 
oppressor of your country—the murderer of your 
brother ?”’ 

“He is no murderer,” Lucy uttered, whilst her 
mother and sisters trembled at her daring to ad- 
dress the Colonel, in one of his most terrible moods, 
‘he is good, he is kind—he would have saved our 
Isaac, by the sacrifice of his own life.” 


Col. Westcot:, who became infuriated, as eve- 
ry thing around recalled more forcibly the recol- 
lection of his lost idol, appeared like a raving 
maniac, as hislong indulged passion for vengeance 
had almost bereft him of reason. 

“ The words of an artful and too acccomplished 
villain,” said he to Lucy, “ have seduced you from 
|the duty you owe to your parents—to your cour- 
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try—to the memory of your brother,—out of my| “Fear not for me, dear Lucy,” said Neville, «{, 
sight,” he added, raising his voice to the highest well I know each secret path, and lonely hiding 
pitch; “leave me, quickly—erase from your heart | place, through this range of hills. I shall soo 
all recollection of one who is given up for retribu- | join our troops, and the day will come when ye¢ 
tion—who suffers justly by the jaws of retalia-| can meet under happier circumstances.”  ()p¢ 
| hurried embrace—one burst of hepe and sorry. 
of fear and love—and he was gone. 


tion.” 

Lucy staid not a moment, but quickly obeyed ne Wi 
the first part of his commands—whilst, for the lat- The night was closing in—a heavy dew wa 
ter, she thought it would be easier to give up life. | falling; and the whipperwill’s ery through the 
Col. Westcott went out to summon his officers to| lonely forest, seemed to sound to poor Lucy on). 
him. Lucy flew up the staircase, and immediately | nous of disaster. She sank down in the high damp 
sought the room which Neville occupied. It was | grass, overcome by fear for Neville’s safety—gq. 
in a wing, and remote from the part usually occu. | row for her departure, and dread of her terrible fy. 
pied by the family, which prevented him from | ther’s anger. [t soon occurred to her that she might 
hearing the voices below. He had thrown himself! be missed; and if found there, it would serve asq 
on the bed—Lucy found him in a quiet and refresh-| clue to discover the route of Neville. She quickly 
ing slumber. A flush wason his handsome fea- | returned to the house by acircuitous way. As she 
tures, as he lay dreaming of his home in England ; | passed through the barn yard, she found her sister 
when he imagined himself presenting Lucy to his| assisting the domestic to milk the cows. She joined 
beloved mother. Lucy gazed on him for a mo-| them; and taking one of the pails, entered the 
ment, as he looked so quiet, so peaceful, and so| house before her absence had been discovered. 
handsome—while she said to herself, “could any| Col. Westcott and his officers were still engaged 
one have the heart to harm him—and is it my fa-| in discussing the best way to dispose of their pri. 
ther who would do the deed-” ‘There was notime| soner. Some were for exchanging him for our 
to be lost. 








| valuable officers, who were lingering out a wreteh. 
Lindsay,” said she,in low tone. At the sound | ed existence in loathsome prisons; but Col. West- 
of that loved voice, he opened his eyes. Her wild | cott, and a few, who like him had been exaspera- 
and agitated manner at once startled all slumber | ted, and frenzied by murderings and massacreings, 
fron: his senses. ‘ You must fly, Lindsay,” said | wished to make him an example, which would 
she, “ you must fly—there is not a moment to be | teach those who sanctioned such deeds, that their 
lost,—my father has returned, and if you do not es- | most valuable officers would suffer. Col. West- 
cape now, I know not what will become of you.” | cott never imagined a daughter of his, however 
«« Be not too much alarmed, my dear Lucy,” said | her feelings might be interested, would dare to 
Neville, endeavoring to quiet her fears, “ your thwart him in his plans. He knew not what the 
father will not harm me.” | yous, the timid, the gentle could do, when in- 
“ You know him not—you know him not,” she | spired by the power of Jove. At length they dis 
replied; “since the death of Isaac, he is mad—he | covered the bird had flown. Col. Westcott’s rage 
is desperate ; and is surrounded by men, who, be-| was terrible. Lucy’s agency in his escape was 
cause he is a true patriot, and brave asa lion, will| not known, though she feared by the dark and 
stand by him through every thing. He thinks he} threatening looks of her father, he suspected her, 
is right—he thinks he pursues the only method, to | and her heart sunk within her; but greater alarm 
prevent such scenes as proved so fatal to Isaac.” was felt for the safety of Neville, as a Jarge party 
Neville, anxious to join his company, listened to| were sentin pursuit of him. They returned, how- 
her entreaties to hasten his departure, and follow | ever, disappointed and gloomy, with the intelligence 
her instructions, She selected from the family de-| that Neville had joined his company, which had 
pot of clothes—the collection of several genera-| marched on to a strong fortified place. 
tions—a thick overcoat, and large slouched hat.| Col. Westcott’s orders obliged him to march to- 
With these, Neville concealed his undress uniform,! wards the north. He sent his family to reside in 
and disguised his slender form; Lucy then con-| the town of , farther south, where he sup- 
ducted him down the back stairs toa cellar kitchen, | posed they would be secure, and protected from 
which was only used on grand occasions—such | the enemy. They remained there for a long time, 
as soap making, ete. As they passed the door of| quiet and unmolested, whilst the war was pursued 
the sitting room, they heard the deep toned voice of | in other parts of the country. They could seldom 
Col. Westcott, addressing his officers; he seemed | hear from Col. Westcott, and Lucy never obtained 
urging them to his wishes, whilst they demurred. | any intelligence of Neville. At length this quiet, 
‘They paused not to listen to the result; but passing | though tedious interval was interrupted--the tide 
through the lower kitchen, they reached a door-| of war rolled towards them. A party of British 
way, seldom used. It opened outwardly, and was} and Hessians soon took possession of the town; 
surrounded by high shrubbery, which almost con-| but the war was now carried on without so many 
cealed it. Screened by these from the view of the | of those deeds of wanton destruction as were per 
sentry, they soon arrived at an orchard of large petrated at first. The property of the inhabitants 
and thickly planted apple trees. They passed | was respected, and Mrs. Westcott and her daugh- 
through this, and one open field; then the woods, | ters remained unmolested in their dwelling. 
pathless forests lay before him—where many a Mrs. Westcott’s health had suffered extremely, 
time, in happier days, he had explored its wild re-| from her late alarms and trials; and it devolved, 
cesses, and followed the windings of a brawling therefore, on her daughters to obtain their neces 
brook, as it dashed down the neighboring hills. | sary supplies. Lucey, and one of her sisters, were 
“ Here we must part, Lindsay.” ‘returning from procuring some medicine required 
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py their mother, when, turning a corner, they found usual routine of occupation, and rejoiced once 


themselves suddenly surrounded by several Hes- 


| 
' 


more to possess the comforts of home?—Alas! her 


sian soldiers--creatures whose well known deeds heart was not with them, and it seemed no longer 
are still remembered by those who existed at that a home to her. Each well remembered object only 
ime. Their wild shouts and hurrahs caused the served vividly to recall past happiness, to remind 


frightened girls to cling to each other, whilst they| her of her embarrassing situation—an unacknow- 
5 


screamed for succor, though they hardly knew 
from whence to hope for it. A British officer ad- 
vanced to their assistance, dispersed the soldiers, 
and offered to escort them home. The quick eye 
of Lucy had immediately recognized him—it was 


Neville !—while her large bonnet, and closely | the cheek of Lucy. 
After they | less; at his sudden approach, she would nervously 


drawn cloak concealed her from him. 





ledged wife ; and told of a perhaps long separation 
from him to whom her heart clung with undimi- 
nished attachment. 

Col. Westcott, notwithstanding his gloomy ab- 
straction, noticed the bright bloom had faded from 
Her step was slow and list- 


had escaped the soldiers, she pronounced his name,| start, and a deep crimson suffused her pale coun- 


and his joy may be better imagined than described, 
when he found the trembling creature clinging to 
him for protection, was her who was never absent 
from his mind. He was received with much joy 
by Mrs. Westcott, for his amiable manners and un- 
failing goodness made him a favorite with them all. 
Hehad now the power to procure them many com- 
forts, and afford these trembling females the de- 
lightful feeling of security and protection. 

Negotiations for peace had already commenced. 
Neville and Lucy began to look forward with hope 
tothe future. He feared, however, he should be 
ordered away on other service, and Lucy would be 
left to his rival, who had been the constant com- 
panion in arms of Col. Westcott, and shared his 
bitter feelings. He wished to secure her to him- 
self, and prevailed on the too indulgent Mrs. West- 
cotttosanction their union. She could not resist 
the pleadings of the lover, though fear of her hus- 
band made her require, their union should be a se- 
cret until peace was proclaimed ; then, she hoped, 
his angry feelings would subside, and his preju- 
dices die away with the horrors of war. They 
were united, and soon after, peace was declared. 
Neville was ordered home with the regiment, and 
he parted, after promising a speedy reunion, when 
le should return and claim Lucy for his wife, to be 
separated no more. 

Rejoieing filled the land. The object of so hard 
‘struggle, and for which the best blood of the 
country had been shed, was obtained. ‘The hus- 
bandman returned to his fields—rich crops once 
more promised plenty. His long deserted orchards 
again bloomed for him, and his flocks once more 
wandered unmolested over his fields. The traces 
of war began to’ disappear, and all forgot their late 
hardships and dangers. ‘The dark and gloomy 
toul of Col. Westcott, however, did not partake of 
the general rejoicings; he saw no ray of light in 
his existence. When he returned to the lands in- 
herited from his father, and which, in the pride of 
his heart, he once thought to transmit to his son ; 
lis loss seemed to be felt as acute as ever. Now 
ie could net find a vent to his feelings in dealing 
Yengeance on his enemies, his agony seemed to 
rey on him with tenfold violence. The desire 
of revenge, like all evil passions, when not in- 
tulged, became his master, his torment, an evil 
lemon which haunted him night and day—made 
im insensible to the blessings he still possessed, 
«nd filled him with a devouring thirst, whose cry 
"as ever, give—give. 

And Lucy—could she partake the pleasures of 














tenance as she endeavored to escape from his pre- 
sence. He also noticed, after a while, his wife and 
elder daughters often in close consultation, whilst 
their evident consternation and troubled counte- 
nances, excited his curiosity. A prying neighbor 
at length hinted to him the cause—Lucy was about 
to become a mother! He answered not a word at 
this communication, but with shame and rage con- 
centrated in his heart, he sought his daughter. He 
suddenly stood before her, as she was seated with 
her basket, sadly preparing for the coming event. 
She started with guilty consciousness, at one 
glance of his terrible countenance. 

“Lucy,” thundered he, “you have brought 
shame upon our house.” 

“ Father, father,” said she, sinking on her knees 
before him, ‘‘I am a wedded wife !—indeed I am.” 

“'To whom ?” said he, imperatively. 

“« To—to—Capt. Neville,” answered she, timid- 
ly 

“ To that weak minion of a tyrant—to one of the 
murderers of your brother !—worse than all: rather 
had [have seen you achild of shame—better would 
it have been, had he plunged the knife in your 
heart, than call you wife.” 

“Oh, father !”’ said Lucy, “‘ you wrong him—you 
know not his goodness, his” — 

“ Peace—I will hear no more; degenerate, un- 
natural girl! However, it is no union which is not 
sanctioned by a father’s consent—and be assured, 
you never shall be his, even should he return to 
claim you, which is very doubtful; too many—too 
many weak girls, like you, have been deceived, 
and have been abandoned. Oh! that ever,” he 
added, his wrath increasing—“ that ever a child 
of mine should be the momentary plaything of 
such as he; and you—you, who were the chosen 
of one so worthy.” 

He rushed out, leaving Lucy prostrate on the 
floor—while tears, bitter tears burst from her. He 
had uttered that, which had often been hinted to 
her by others—that, which in the gloomy moments 
of weak health, sometimes occurred ; but she had 
chased the vile suspicion from her, as the sugges- 
tion of an evil spirit, that she was deserted. Many, 
as her father had asserted, had been placed in like 
circumstances; many had fallen a prey to the de- 
signing, or been the victims of inconstancy; and 
nothing remained to them, through the remainder, 
of perhaps a long life, but to repent the weakness 
of a too confiding nature. When Lucy thought of 
Neville—his love, his noble and honorable feelings, 
she repelled with indignation such hints from her 
mother and sisters, and chid herself for unworthy 
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doubts. She had not heard from him, it is true;| sorrows were relieved by the presence of this 
but there were so many reasons for that, she would! child,—he seemed a cherub sent to heal his woung. 
not think of it as intentional on his part, though ed spirit. He forget that i was possible anothe, 
a a pi oe oo | might pes him, and mar — him as all his 
ucy was banished from her fat ler’s presence, own. ucy was restored to her father’s pre 
and occupied an apartment remote from the family | and force. once more reigned among hg 
rooms. She soon after gave birth tea fine boy.| A few months after this, as Col. Westcott y 
He grew large and strong, and noble looking. He standing at his door, with bis grandson in his a: 
ae te m4 only soar gti yes gazed bee him - — a fat Sagpege on horse. 
with fond aflection, and longed to present him to) back. e galloped up to the gate, dismou 
his father, whom she thought he resembled ; but fastened his “a me pw re he a 
his hazel eye and chesnut hair, were all her own; up the pathway tothe house, Westeott reeognizeg 
and those who beheld him, declared he was the! though pale and careworn, the still han 
very image of her lost brother Isaac, when an infant. Capt. Ne ville. All his hostile feelings oe 
Neville still came not, nor wrote. How tedious-| more roused, when he beheld him who had taugh 
ly passed the weary months, with all the heart- disobedience to his daughter, and who now cam 
sickness of hope deferred, to Lucy. Was she in-| to deprive him of his little idol—his second Isaac, 
~ oe ve See not en —_ 4 a had a him — the loss of his son. He 
—i ed her with despair. “ Yes wi etermined, :f possi ove i i 
hope,” she said, ‘I still will hope, while the re- a. That ss wshtch noahd been boa 
collection of his goodness remains to me. H he re-| happiness to Lucy, was most unwelcome to hin 
pees 7” pee - pe ne iy ayia en He embraced his grandson more elosely, anddraw. 
ure; hope shall yet bring back s ¢ himself i ig i 
to this faded Mheek.” ‘ But laanles <9 5 anger oy * — eit x 2 yi ee 
. y, with a more forbidding aspect. 
as time passed, her heart sunk lower—her counte-| ‘What would you here,” said he, grufily, as 
nance became of marble paleness, whilst her ema-| Neville advanced. 
ciated form showed her sufferings. Her sisters} ‘I come to seek one,” answered Neville, “to 
were all well married, and settled in the vicinity :} whom I trust my arrival will net be unwelcome.” 
and sometimes, to relieve her mother’s household| ‘There is ne one here,” said Wescott, not sof 
cares, Lucy would venture from her exile and as-| tened by the mild and polished bearing, the open 
sist in family occupations, when her father was| countenance of Neville—whose fine expression 
absent. She was once occupied in the garden, usually prepossessed all in his presence, “ whocan 
accompanied by her little son, who was then about be claimed by such as you?—Capt. Neville, J 
a year old, and could just walk alone. As she was| have told you once, never more to darken my door 
—e oagress he ener short _ from | with your prerenee, and I tell you so again.” 
rer, along the pathway,—all at once, sh ar Ss ing, W i 
her father’ s poate a too late to oe ag mn its teas, per gpsicene yt "a kan 
— nee were some shrubbe-| Neville’s proud blood was all on fire at this ‘neal 
ry, where she could behold her father and her son.| ing reeeption. He hastil i 
The —_ ae rg a beheld looks of fond- tie horse, rye Bhi patie 
ness and affection, felt no fear; but ing to-} “ ing,” 
wards Col. Westcott, clarped bie fut oF ig he sre pe ag gg ore se pages 
around him. 'The Colonel looked dawn u * = ee sis lela a esi ae 
; ‘ ! looked « pon him) has cheered me on through so long a separation, 9 
or a moment, then raised him in his arms, clasped | many perils—not to see her once—not even to know 
him to his breast, and murmurred, “ Isaac—Isaac.,”’| if she stilt lives ?—the proud, old, vindietive chur, 
For a moment he forgot the past, and seemed once | he is not worthy to be the father of one so sweet 
more to embrace his child, when he rejoiced at| and gentle. I will return—I will foree my way- 
possessing a man child. His dark stern nature | she is mine—I will see her at least.” 
eee melting away—softer and more human He turned his horse once more, and determined 
ra Ea ad foyer plane gy oomngy gy 
tears, whilst the boy thre his arm ‘around his| aco on es ee ee 
neck, and clung tohim. Lucy remained eee ey ed ia lo ay pat ro ws oo cm = 
while tears of joy flowed down her cheeks I wy al ner phrase ire 
Mrs. Westcott, who was sitting on the orcl | in yap ms er ee ana 
was much surprised to see her va bel a ' at ind secre wen kar EAE” kc 
with his grandchild in his arms. She aoe plow ma ag opal. sg abroad. The only pe 
comment, however, and merely iafpemed him bie 2 ten 2 _— ee Sree girl going to milk the 
tea was waiting. He brought from its place the| Dark oo ee ae a yoke whe 
high chair which had served for all his childe ny te seqcr e length concealed all things, except the 
and placed the boy in it. He then went to the| Seat arn kp pant Pe “nm 
aihoaial citenssome enter: bon 1c gry counted the weary hours as they pas 
lently obeyed, and ihe meal passed as if saline | When High mpemanpeer tienes hay yr 
extraordinary had occurred. The rattle of the | postin nc Ryman apo me “~ a 
child, who enjoyed the novelty of his aiatien oe sauteunlysppmagnem, <a sullen Ore 
the only interruption to the silence of the nage a ~” ere token of his Lucy. As he = 
Col, Westcott was never so happy, after this, ¥ — other side of the house, he beheld a ligh 
when he had his grandchild in Gcocen his a preaaing, Her Se .uggte erg eo “ 
; his past| the room he had once occupied, and memory re 
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called every circumstance connected with her he 


wasnow seeking. A female form passed quickly | 


across. He had but a momentary view, it-was 


however suflicient—he recognized his Lucy’s grace- 


ful motion. Hiis heart beat with joy, as he dis- 


covered she still lived. He watched long in vain, | 


she did not again appear. He was considering 
how to obtain an interview with her, when his 
fyot stumbled on something in the high grass,—it 
wasa ladder, left there by the painters who had been 
employed to repaint the house. It was the thing 


he wanted; he raised the ladder softly to the win- | 


dow of the room adjoining the apartment occu- 
pied by Lucy, which he observed had been left 
open. He quickly mounted and entered the win- 
dow. 

Westcott, after his meeting with Neville, went 
immediately into the back part of the house, where 
he found Lucy occupied with her mother. He 
placed her boy in her arms, bade her retire to her 
room, and leave it not until the next morning, when 
he required her to be prepared to start with him on 
ajourney to a distant part of-the country. Lucy 
obeyed with wonder. She asked no questions, 
for she knew it would be useless—but employed 
herself in preparing todepart. She sat by the bed 
side of her sleeping child, musing on the strange 
commands of her father. All the family had re- 
tired to rest, and the house was profoundly still, 
when the sound of a footstep in the adjoining room 
arested her attention. ‘The door of her apartment 
opened. Was itan apparition from another world, 
or did Neville, her husband, stand before her? 
When she found herself clasped in his arms, and 
addressed by many endearing epithets, she could 
no longer doubt; but was convinced it was indeed 
Neville—alive, and faithful. Lucy thought not, 
she cared not, then, how he had appeared so 
sirangely and so suddenly. She was only con- 
scious of the delightful certainty of beholding him 
oe more. A short time only, did he indulge in 
the outpourings of their hearts. 

“You are mine, Lucy,” said he, “you are mine; 
we must be separated nomore. You must fly with 
me, this moment, before your father prevents our 
rounion,” 

“My father,” repeated Lucy, “ will not prevent 
i. He knows all,—he has forgiven me, and loves 
our child as he once loved Isaac.” 

“Our child!” said Neville, with surprise. 

“Did you not know,” said Lucy, as she raised 
the cover from her sleeping boy, “ did you not re- 
ceive my letters.” 

When Lucy beheld the flush of joy and affection, 
which radiated Neville’s countenance, as he gazed 
o his beautiful boy, she felt all her sufferings re- 
paid, in that happy moment. 

When Neville recounted the rude and insulting 
reception he had met with from Col. Westcott, and 
lacy remembered the journey she was ordered to 
undertake, she was convinced her father would 
lave no means untried to separate them. Her 
heart failed at the prospect of the long and vexa- 
‘ous interval which must elapse before their re- 
union, and she shrank from the scenes she would 
Probably encounter with her dreaded parent. She 


| and pressing him to her bosom, assisted by her hus- 
band, descended the ladder. They soon arrived 
at the place where Neville had left his horse. He 
placed Lucy on it, with the child in her arms; and 
taking the bridle, he led them to the nearest town. 
There they procured a more comfortable convey- 
| ance, and stopped not in their journey, until they 
were beyond the reach ofall molestation from West- 
cott—and they could enjoy, in security, the happi- 
ness of once more being united. 

Neville had been ordered, immediately after his 
arrival in England, on foreign and dangerous ser- 
vice. When he returned to his native land, he 
found his parents no longer living, and became in- 
volved in a tedious lawsuit. Whilst he was waiting 
to settle his affairs, he had written often to Lucy, 
but supposed the irregular state of the mails had 
been the cause of the miscarriage of their letters— 
for he also had never.received one from her. 

We will not dwell on the violence of Westcott, 
when he found himself again deprived of the object 
of his idolatrous attachment, and frustrated in his 
wishes. He sank into a moody, sullen state, and 
became more gloomy and cheerless than ever. 

Neville had made arrangements to reside on the 
land he had inherited from his father, situated not 
far from the farm of Westcott. Lucy determined 
toseek a reconciliation with her father, whose dis- 
pleasure was the only obstacle to her happiness. 
| She sent her little boy to him, whose increasing 
'resemblance to the lost Isaac was more and more 
striking. When Westcott beheld the child, his 
heart yearned towards him. He detained him, 
and sent word to Lucy, he would forgive her al) 
her disobedience, if she would leave Isaac, as he 
called the child, to reside with him. It was a sore 
trial to Lucy, but her husband did not object, and 
'she consented. She was therefore once more re- 
ceived at her father’s house. 

Lucy, however, was not long separated from her 
child ; for Westcott’s strong and unrestrained pas- 
sions had preyed inwardly on his existence. He 
fell, whilst apparently in the vigor of his days, like 
a tree in the forest, overthrown by the whirlwind, 
with all its leaves green upon its boughs. 

After the shock of her father’s death was over, 
Lucy and Neville enjoyed the happiness they had 
anticipated together. Their past sufferings were 
forgotten, or only remained to teach them to be 
more grateful for their present blessings. They 
not only formed the felicity of each other, but dif. 
fused happiness on all around them. E. 

















Dirge. 
Alas, for the clod that is resting now, 

On those slumbering eyes—on that faded brow! 
Wo for the cheek that hath ceased to bloom,— 
For the lips that are dumb in the noisesome tomb ; 
Their melody broken, their fragrance gone,— 
Their aspect cold as the Parian stone: | 

Alas, for the hopes that with thee have died,— 

Oh, loved one! would I were by thy side! 


Yet the ‘joy of grief’ it is mine to bear; 
I hear thy voice in the twilight air; 
Thy sunlle of sweetness untold I see, 
~ When the visions of evening are borne to me; 
Thy kiss on my dreaming Hp is warm,— 
My arm embraceth thy yielding form : 
Then I wake ina world that is sad and drear, 





To feel in my bosom-—thou art not here ! 
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Frithiof’s Saga. 
A SWEDISH POEM, BY ESAIAS TENGER. 


To the Editor of the Ladies Companion, 
Dear Sir,— 


You will no doubt rejoice with me, that the 
above beautiful poem has, at last, after appearing 
in Danish and German, received an English dress. 
The lovers of poetry will hail its appearance for 
itself alone, as it is a very masterly performance, 
and for its novelty, as the poetry of Sweden so 
The several cantos are a suc- 
cession of cabinet pictures, in which the antique 
costumes and brilliancy of coloring, wear all the 
originality and freshness of former days. The cus- 
toms and mythology of Scandinavia are faithfully 
delineated, while the simple manners and true 
hearts of these ancient Norsemen, throw an inex- 


seldom reaches us. 


pressible charm over their history. The poem 


abounds with bold graphic imagery, and touches | 


As if he were an infant’s toy, he turns him up 
and down; 

While many said—“ he’s rightly served, and gp 
should we have done.” 


‘“ What noise is that helow? Who dares the royal 
peace to break? . 

Come up to me, thou rash old man! I fain wit) 
thee would speak : 

What is thy name ? whence dost thou come? why 
seek’st thou in my hall 

This, to the ancient man, incens’d, king Ring 
did loudly call. 


“Thou askest much at once, O king! yet will 
I answer thee ; 
But I will not my name reveal, for that belongs 
to me: 
| With sorrow have I nurtured been; my heritage 
is want; 





of nature, and deep tenderness ; and with your per- |And from the wolf’s abode I come, where 


mission, I will from time to time extract some of its | 


beauties, for the gratification of your readers. To 
the American ladies it will be fraught with interest, 
as the translation from which I shall select, is by 
one of their fair countrywomen, now in Europe. 
I have adopted her version, as it adhcres more 
closely to the original than that of another author 
which appeared about the same time. The hero, 
Frithiof, who combines all the boldness and daring 


of a northern Sea-King with great refinement of 


feeling and tenderness of heart, repairs in disguise 
to the court of king Ring, whom his betrothed 
bride, Ingeborg, has been forced to marry. 

E.R. S. 


CANTO XVII. 


"Twas Jul; and in his chair of state king Ring 
sat drinking mead, 
And near him sat queen Ingeborg, with cheek 
so white and red. 
Autumn and Spring together joined, in them 
each guest could see ; 
She was the fresh and blooming Spring, the 
Autumn pale was he. 


An old man now knocked at the door, and 
entered in the hall, 
From head to foot in bearskin clad, and quite 
unknown to all: 
With staf in hand, and bent with age, he tot- 
tering seemed to go, 
Yet was his stature taller far than all 
the rest, I trow. 


He sat him down upon the bench the nearest to 
the door, 

And that is now the poor man’s place, just as it 
was of yore: 

The courtiers whisper scornfully, and one did 
laugh outright, 

While pointing with his finger at the bearskin 
covered wight. 


The stranger's eyes flash'd fierce disdain ; he rises 
and in haste, 
With his all-powerful hand he grasps the cour- 


| dwelleth Famine gaunt. 


‘In former times my dragon’s back how proudly 
I bestrode, 

As o’er the wave, with gilded crest and sable 
wings it rode! 

But now it’s wreck’d, and piece-meal lies, half 
buried in the sand, 

And I’m grown old, and forced to live, salt 
burning on the strand. 


“TIT came thy wisdom to behold, renown’d both 
far and near, 

But with contempt they treated me, and that] 
could not bear; 

I took a coxcomb by the waist, and twirl’d him 
up and down, 

Yet he’s unscath’d: so pardon, king, the free- 
dom I have shown!” 


“ Wise thy discourse, and courteous are thy 
words ;” the king replied; 

“ Old age should ever reverence find ; come, 
sit thee by my side! 

But first, thy bearskin doff, and show the very 
man thou art; 

Disguise to me displeasing is, but frankness glads 
my heart.” 


Obedient to the king’s behest, he let his bear- 
skin fall, 

And ’stead of an old man, appears a youth ro- 
bust and tall: 

Over his shoulders broad, and eke around his 
forehead high, 

His flowing locks of gold fall down in graceful 
symmetry. 


With gallant mien erect he stood, in velvet 
mantle blue ; 

His loins were girded by a belt of silver 

bright to view. 

Boars, deer and foxes, were engraved with won- 
drous skill thereon, 
And round the hero’s waist they seem’d in eager 





tier by the waist; 


haste to run. 
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FRITHIOF’S SAGA. 





———— 


Like hardened lightning by his side, his trusty 
sword hangs down, ~ 

And glittering on his brawny arm the golden 
bracelet shone: 

Around the hall his eyes he cast with stern ma- 
jestic air, 

4s tall as Asa-Thor* in size; as Asa Baldert 
fair. 


How swift on Ingeborga’s cheek, the roses come 
and go, 

Changing its hue like northern light, reflected 
on the snow! 

As water-lilies up and down are moved on 
troubled wave, 

Thus did the bosom of the queen with strong 
pulsations heave. 


But now ‘tis time to make the Vow, and borne 
along in state 

Enters the roasted boar, while horns his pre- 
sence celebrate: 

With apple in his mouth he grins, and garlands 
crown his head, 

ln his four paws the silver dish, in pomp he 
seems to tread. 


But now the king arose, and shook aside Ing 
locks of. snow, 

And touching the boar’s head he thus pro- 
claim’d aloud his Vow: 

‘Frithiof I swear to overcome, though like a 
god in war; 

‘ohelp me Odin! help me Frey! and thou 
too, Asa-Thor !” 


sneering laugh from Frithiof bursts, when 
this discourse he hears ; 

nla faint gleam of rising wrath on his stern 
front appears: 

Vith the pummel of his falchion fell, so loud 
he struck the board 

ach champion started up alarmed, and grasp’d 
in haste his sword. 


Now tomy Vow, I prithee, king, a courteous 
ear incline! 

oung Frithiof I know right well; he’s much a 
friend of mine. 

‘wear against the world in arms, in Frithiof’s 
cause to fight; 

Ohelp me Fates! and thou also, my sword, 
defend the right !” 


4 king now scann’d him well, and said: “'Thy 
. speech is bold and proud ; 

“inthe halls of northern kings, free speaking 
is allowed. 

high his cup with wine, oh! queen, and give 
him of the best: 

ne gallant stranger will, I hope, this winter 
be our guest.” 


‘how the queen lifts up the horn; with 
wine she fills it full ; 


"God of Thunder. +The Sun, or Apollo, 


) It was an ornament of cost, form’d of the wild 
bull’s skull: 

Of solid silver was its stem; thereon you might 
behold 

Full many a rune of the olden time, engraved 
on rings of gold. 


With downcast eye, and falt’ring mein, she 
hands the goblet filled 

To Frithiof; but she trembled so, that many a 
drop was spill’d ; 

As setting suns their radiance leave upon the 
lilies bland, 

Thus shows the purple liquor drops, upon her 
milk white hand. 


From her fair hand he takes the horn, with joy- 
ful ardent gaze: 

Not two men could that goblet drain, in these 
degenerate days ; 

But at one hearty draught, without once draw- 
ing breath, I ween, 

He empties all the horn’s contents, in honor of 
the queen. 


And now the Scald takes up the harp, and strikes 
the golden strings; 

Of many a tender tale of love, in Norway’s land 
he sings: 

Of Hagbarth bold, and Signe fair; so soothing 
was the strain, 

That e’en the rugged steel-clad chiefs from tears . 
could scarce refrain. 


But when he next of Valhall sings, and of the 
Einherier brave, 

Of alltheir sires’ heroic deeds, on land or 
ocean’s wave, 

The lofty strain each look inflames, each hand 
now grasps the sword, 
While briskly circulates the horn around the 
festive board. 


Full lustily that night they drank, in th’ hospi- 
table hall, 

And till the crowing of the cock, carous’d the 
champions all ; 

Then stagg’ring forth, they seck repose, by sleep 
and wine oppress’d ; 

But to fair Ingeborga’s bower the king retires 

to rest. 





~ 


An Exquisite. 


« By heavens!” drawled out a Brummellite of 
the first water, who was breakfasting with some 
friends one morning, “ by heavens! I'm dreadfully 
distressed, unspeakably fatigued, already—abso- 
lutely exhausted. These mornings are horrid 
things. Why can't we do without mornings? 
will you, my dear madam,” continued he, addres- 
sing a young lady who sat next him, “ will you be 
so obliging as to try and open that muffin for me? 
for positively I haven't strength; and in the mean- 
tine I'll make an effort to flirt with this picce of 





toast.” 
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CORK 


BOOTS. 





Cork Boots. 


«Say what you please,” said Captain E. to his 


friend Major 8., “say what you please of the so- | 


briety and gravity of the English nation; but how- 
ever we may flatter ourselves on that head, we do 
not by any means bear that character amongst 


foreigners.” 
“‘ You don’t mean to assert, my friend,” rejoined 


Major 8., “that we have half the vivacity of the | 


French, or a tenth part of the wit of the Italians ; 
our demeanor is more grave, more thoughtful.” 

“ A fig for your gravity,” cried his friend : “did 
you ever hear of a Frenchman or an Italian playing 
such pranks, such hoaxes, as some of our regiment 
did ?—for instance, take the story of the Cork 
Boots.”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared Major S.; ‘that really 
was a capitalaffair! Do you know thatthere was 
nothing during the whole campaign that afforded 
me so much pleasure, so many agreeable recollec- 
tions ; although begun in a frolic, it was the means 
of assisting more than one friend, which without 
the aid of cork boots I never could have accom- 
plished.” 

‘‘ What's that, Ned ?” said his uncle, a hearty 


ee, 


'from the confident way in which I spoke, were jy, 
clined to risk a small sum for the chance of wip 
ning alarge one. This being finished, it was agree; 
on all hands that the strictest secresy should }, 


| 


| preserved, and that no one should interfere wi, 
|my arrangements; so, without taking ANY One ini 
|my confidence, I proceeded with my measures x, 


| cordingly. 


| “Thad bills posted up in the most public streg 
_and squares in Lisbon, announcing that an Englig, 
_man in Cork Boots would, at the height of the ty, 
on the following Wednesday, walk across the. 
gus; and inviting all the men, women, and ¢\j. 
‘dren to come and see so novel a sight,—a sight thy 
they might never have it in their power to 
again. Wednesday arrived ; and as if on purpoy 
to do all manner of justice to bootikins, the heat 
the sun was tempered by a fine refreshing breey 
from the Tagus. At an early hour all our ine 
was on the alert to ascertain what was likely toy 
the result of the experiment; and for a while Ivy 
exposed to a hot fire from those who had bette 
against its success. But the tables were som 
‘turned. Long before the appointed time, the popu 
lation began to pour out of Lisbon; the shops wer 





old squire, and who was as fond of a joke ora shut, and every horse, mule, and carriage, whieh 
merry tale as his nephew—* what story is this ? could be had for love or money was put in requis. 


I thought thou hadst emptied thy budget long ago.” tion. It was a glorious day for the boatmen aly, 


“Why, uncle,” replied Ned, “I have hardly 
had time to give youthe whole of my pranks since 
I left merry England; but speaking, you know, 
makes the throat dry, so let’s have another bottle 
of claret, and then you shall haye the story of the 
Cork Boots.” 

“T doubt if it’s worth so much, 


” 


said his uncle, 


winking at Captain E. ; “‘ however, I'll try you once | 


more, in the hope that this story may be something 
better than your last one.” So the wine being put 
on the table, the fire stirred, andthe candles snuffed, 
Ned, without more preamble, thus began :— 

“[ dare say, uncle, you will recollect the time 
when hoaxing was all the fashion in London, and 


that in one case in particular not only the street in | 


which the person lived, but even those adjoining 
were absolutely blocked up by the people, who 
were hurrying, some on foot and others in vehicles 
of every description, with the innumerable articles 
which they had been ordered to sendin. Well, 
the English papers which were sent out were quite 
full of this hoax, and afforded us great amusement 
at the mess. This was followed by many sage re- 
marks regarding the gullibility of John Bull, till at 
length [ hazarded a conjecture that the Lisbonites 
might perhaps be successfully imposed upon. A 
dozen voices immediately scouted the idea ;—the 
thing was impossible; no, none but John, honest 
simple John, was at all likely to fall into a trap. 
All this did not discourage me; and after a great 
deal of talk I at length declared that I would un- 
dertake to assemble ata given point ten thousand 
of the inhabitants of Lisbon, in the expectation of 
hearing or seeing something very wonderful, and 
which, of course, they would neither hear nor see. 
I had scarcely spoken when bets were offered to 
me on all hands, and at high odds against my un- 
dertaking. I took a few of them, and the remain- 
Jer was taken by those yf my brother officers who, 
. 


who charged double price for many preferred go 
Ing by water. 

| ‘The place where Cork Boots was to make hi 
| debut, was from the garden wall of the fine palace] 
\of Belem, three miles from Lisbon; and at ths 

place the Tagus is three miles across. Our Ma 

shal, not thinking he ought to know better than his 

neighbors, announced his intention of being pre 

‘sent; and the Cortes, who were then assembled, 

on hearing of the Marshal’s intention, resolved als 

to honor Corky with their august presence, am, 

accompanied by a prodigious tail of attendants 

they took their station at the windows of the palac 

of Belem, which almost touches the Tagus, thus 

securing to themselves the best situation for seeiig 

|every thing. 

‘“‘T shall not soon forget the scene which pre 
|sented itself to our view. In place of ten thousaml 
|there were fifty thousand people assembled; aml 
the variety of their dresses, and the mingling of t 
different groups together, would have formed 4 
most enchanting subject for the painter. Ther 
one might see ladies in the most elegant costumt 
mixed with the veil and mantilla of the lower@ 
ders; friars and officers—sellers of cakes and cot 
fectionary—venders of lemonade—criers of ict 
water—mingled with the military bands that set 
naded the multitude; the little town of Belem w# 
all agog—never had it been so gay. In short, mJ 
| dear uncle, never was a hoax more charmingly 
ranged. 

“Three o’clock was the time fixed for Corky 
‘take his leave of the land. As the hour drew net 
the populace began to look out for his arrival, 8 
to wonder what could detain him, Expectation ™ 
on every face; the Tagus spread out her silvery 
bosom as if inviting her expected guest; but s™ 
he came not. The Marshal began to look gra’ 
,and took out his watch ; so did his suite, so did 














INSANITY, &c. 33 
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C, Were in. and so did all those who had watches. 
ce of wip, Cortes, d iculate ; 
The populace. began to murmur, and gesticulate ; 

WAS Agree no class of people seemed pleased, but those who 
be, be had commodities to sell. , 
Me. wAtlength, as if by magic, sundry bills were post- 
NY ON€ inty ed ap in different parts of the place, announcing that 
Casures a. the gentleman with the Cork Boots was in despair 

at not being able to step across the Tagus that day, 
iblic street asthe boot-maker had just sent him intelligence 
an Engl. that the Freach army having burnt down all the 
t off the tid cork trees, he had not been able in all Lisbon to 
‘oss the Ty. procure as much as would finish them. 
»» and chi «On learning this announcement, the Marshal 
sight ta and his suite descended from the palace with all 
Wer tO sey imaginable gravity, and mounting their horses set 
On PUrpoe BS og quietly and composedly towards Lisbon, as if 
oe ne the disappointment had arisen from accident; the 
ning brees Cortes fellowed in a similar manner; but, when 
I our mes the mass of the people found that they had been 
are hoaxed, the burst of wrath and indignation which 
while I wa 









broke from them was tremendous. The clenching 
of fists and teeth, and the sparkling of thousands 
of black eyes, while they vowed vengeance against 


had bette 
Were S00 


e, the pope the hoaxer, made me feel somewhat uncomforta- 
gt ‘dle; but the secret was well kept: so, l had the 
Tage, Wie Rouble pleasure of winning my bet, and having 
it In requis: 


many a hearty laugh with my friends at the admi- 
able manner in which the hoax had succeeded. 
he Portuguese, however, have neither forgotten 
or forgiven it; and to this day, you cannot offend 


yatmen also, 
referred go 








to make bi Han inhabitant of Lisbon more than by asking him 

e fine palace he had seen the man with the Cork Boots walk 
and at ths Hi scross the Tagus.” I. W. R.N. 

. Our Mar. (ciate temetteeee 

stter than his Insanity. 

f being pre Tere is no end to the false impressions and de- 

1 assembled, 






sions with which the mind may be affected. A 
hysician was once called to see a man laboring 
nder the fancy that he wasatea-pot. Aljd when 
i¢ physician endeavored to ridicule him out of the 
lea, he indignantly replied, “ I am a tea-pot,” and 
ming a semi-circle with one arm by placing his 
and upon his hip, he said, ‘‘ there is the handle,” 
nd thrusting out the other arm, “there is the 
pout.” Men have believed themselves Gre can 
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ten thousarl to barrels and rolled about the streets. ie case 












embled; ul recorded of a man who believed himself a clock, 
ingling of team would stand for hours at the head of the stairs, 
ve formed icking with his tongue. A respectable trades- 
nter, The, in England even fancied himself metamor- 
gant Cost" hsed into a seven shilling piece, and took the 
the lower 


caution of requesting, as a particular favor of 
friends, that if his wife should present him in 
yment, they would not give change for him. 
me have supposed that many armed knights were 
s4ged in battling with them. A sea captain in 
iiladel phia, believed for many years that he had 
Wolf in his liver. A madman in the Pennsylva- 
hospital believed that he was once a calf, and 
tioned the name of the butcher who@ki 


ikes and cot 
riers of 
nds that ser 
of Belem wa 
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to ride. A prince of Bourbon often supposes him- 
self to be a plant, and taking his stand in the garden, 
would insist upon being watered in common with 
the plants around him. A French gentleman ima- 
gined himself to be dead, and refused toeat. Te 
prevent hisdying with starvation, two persons were 
introduced to him in the character of illustrious 
dead like himself, and they invited him, after some 
conversation respecting the world of shades, to 
| dine with another distinguished but deceased per- 
son, Marshal Turenne. The lunatic accepted this 
polite invitation and made a very hearty dinner. 
Every day while his fancy prevailed, it was neces- 
sary to invite him to the table of some ghust of 








{rank and reputation. Yet.in the other common 
affairs of life, the gentleman was not incapacitated 


from attending to his own interests. 
—— 


Persian Women. 

Accorpiné to the doctrine inculeated by Maho- 
met, the women in Persia are not only excluded 
from all society, but go about so little that a tra- 
veller might pass through the whole country and 
not see a female face ; as the Persians are, perhaps, 
even more jealous than the Turks.. The Arime- 
nian and other Christian women living amongst 
them, are obliged to conform to Mahometan law in 
this respect, and cover their faces, and wrap up 
their figures ina large sort of domino or feradgee, 
in the same manner as the native women, or they 
would be insulted. So naturalized are the Chris- 
tians to the custom that it was the cause of a great 
disappointment to us upon one occasion. Aon Ita- 
lian doctor, who had been lately married to an Ar- 
menian, was polite enough to endeavor to induce 
his bride to uncover her face for our curiosity and 
amusement; but his best efforts to persuade her 
it would not be improper were in vain; the lady 
even smoked kailcum (the Persian hookah) whilst 
we were in company with her, but kept it under 
her veil; it was altogether a most hidicrous scene ; 
in vain we told her that it was unfair she should 
have the opportunity of seeing us through the little 
holes in her dress, and that we could not be per- 
mitted the advantage of seeing her, even with her 
husband’s consent. She felt it would be extreme- 
ly indecent toshow her face ; and we were obliged 
to satisfy ourselves with the assurance of her husband 
that she was not worth secing, and the great proba- 
bility that she would have accidentally dropped 
aside her veil, if she had any hopes of exciting our 
admiration. 

—_—_—_————. 


When a man’s fancy gets astride on his reason, 
when his imagination is at cuff with the senses, 
and common understanding, as well as common 
sense, is kicked out of doors; the first proselyte he 
makes is himself, and when that is once compassed, 
the difficulty is not so great in bringing over others : 
a strong delusion always operating from without, 
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m,and the very stall in the market on 
flesh was sold, previously to his animating 
sent body. One man believes his legs to be 
‘e of butter and with the greatest caution avoids 
fire; another imagines them to be made of 















4s them with wooden boxes when he goes out 
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as vigorously as from within. For cant and vision 
re to the car and eye, the same that tickling is to 








Perpetual aiming at wit is a very bad part of 


‘8, and with extreme care wraps them up and | conversation. It is done to support a character ; it 


generally fails; and is an ineult on the company. 
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From the Token and Atlantic Souvenir of 1836. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY. 9 
BY MISS SEDGWICK. 

fr 
——— Ss 
“I wish I could find a solution for one mystery,” | gagement, and if I were Lizzy”—ahe hesitated, anj ‘ 
said Mary Moore, to her mother as during the last | her mother finished the sentence. bu 
hour of the last night of 1834 they sat together, not} “You would take the matter into your oy liu 
over the inspiring embers of a nutwood fire, as in | hands!” het 
good old times, but within the circumambient at-| ‘I do not say that; but I would not submit im. of | 
mosphere of a grate glowing with Schuylkill coals. | plicitly, as she does, toiling on and on for that ark 
“Is there but one mystery in life, that puzzles | giment of children, and trying while she is sacy. bra 
you, Mary?” asked her mother. | ficing her happiness to appear perfectly cheerfyj, bert 
One more than all others, and that is, why Liz- | and what provokes me more than all, being 50, the swe 
zy Percival is so tormented !” greater part of the time in spite of every thing!” d 

‘* Lizzy tormented? She seems to me to be the; “Ah, Mary,a kind disposition, a gentle temper, Ms 
happiest girl of all our acquaintance.” an approving conscience, an occupation for ever ie 
“ Mother! did not she begin with the greatest of | moment of a most useful life, must make Lizy aie 
all earthly plagues,—a step mother.” happy even though the current of true love dog ve 
“A step mother, my dear child, is not of course | not run smooth.” pe 

a plague.”’ “‘ But Lizzy does flag, sometimes; I have see land 
«* But Lizzy’s was, you know, mother !” her very sad.” teat 
“tA plague to herself, undoubtedly, but the great-} “‘ For any length of time?” va 
est of all blessings to Lizzy.” “Oh, no! because she has always something « I 
“ A blessing to Lizzy ! what do you mean, mo-/ other todo.” at Mi 
ther?” «True, Mary, ’tis your idlers who make the mot fe“ | 
‘¢ I mean that the trials of Lizzy’s childhood and | of misery, and create it when it is not ready mad Wind 
youth, developed and strengthened her virtues. | to their hands. Lizzy will finally have the rewai ear. 


Lizzy’s matchless sweetness of temper, was acquir-| of her virtue ; her father will relent.” 
ed or at least perfected, by the continual discipline| “ Never—never, mother. You hope against hop. “W 
which it required to endure patiently the exactions| Mr. Percival is as proud and obstinate as all the [me ‘ade 
and indolence of her stepmother. In short, Mary,| Montagues and Capulets together. He is one dm % cou 
Lizzy has been made far better by her relation| the infallibles. He prides himself on never chan aw "ead 
with her step mother. She has overcome evil and | ing a resolve, nor even an opinion; on never wim ty, 
not been overcome by it. I wish, my dear Mary, ! saying what he has once said, and you know hen “Ye 
that you could realize that it is not the circum-| only said, but swore, and that in Lizzy’s presence fm Me doc 
stances in which we are placed, but the temper in| too, thatgshe should never marry a son of Gilbert moral 


which we meet them ; the fruit we reap from them, | Stuart.” “Oh 
that makes them either fortunate or unfortunate for| ‘Yes,I know. But continual dropping wen Miss L 
us.” the rock, and the sun, if it were to shine log “Bu 


“Well mother I suppose if I was as old, and as| enough, would melt polar ice. Mr. Percivlsfim dline ¢ 
wise, and above all as good as you are, I should} heart may be hardened by self will, but he cant nd o) 
think as you do, but in the mean time, (an endless | forever resist the continual unintermitting influent J nvert 
mean time) I must account such a step mother as| of fre ge as Lizzy’s. He is not naturaly [MA voice 
Lizzy Percival’s the first and chiefest of all mise-| hard heafted. His heart is soft enough, if you cam * Lizzy. 
ries. And then, when it pleased kind heaven to} penetrate the crust of pride that overlays it.” Now 
reward Lizzy’s virtue by the removal of this gra-| ‘‘ Oh mother, you mistake, it is all crust.” 
cious lady, you know, she left behind herhalfado-| ‘‘ No, Mary, the human heart is mingled of many 
zen little pledges, to whom poor Lizzy has been | elements, and, not, as young people think, form 















your fatk 


obliged to devote and sacrifice herself.” of a single one, good or evil.” “O, n 
“And this devotion andselfsacrifice has madeher| The scene changes to Mr. Percival’s boOHone mor, 
the exemplary and lovely creature she is. Her| The clock is on the stroke of twelve. A JoMBnight tu, 


youth, instead of being wasted in frivolity has been | creature, not looking the victim of sentiment, ™# 
most profitably employed. Duty is now happiness | with a clear, serene brow, her eye, not ‘ blue* 
to her, and she is rewarded a thousand fold for all | sunken,’ but full, bright and hazel, and lips ™ 
her exertions, by the improvement of her character | cheeks glowing like Hebe’s, is busied with a®y 
and the devoted love of her little brothers and sis- gle handmaid preparing New Year's Gifts for 
ters.” children. Lizzy Percival’s maid M™8uart 50; 
“Well, mother, you are very ingenious, but I German girl, had persuaded her young ® i 
think it will puzzle you to prove, that there is more S to arrange the gifts after the fashion © 












profit than loss to Lizzy in being thwarted i father land, and accordingly a fine tree of r¢S?°Hithen hast 
affections. Never was there a truer, a deep able growth had been purchased in market, “Tt was 
better merited love than Lizzy's for Harry Stuart; | though when it entered the house it looked ™H «y,, 4 
never any thing more unreasonable, nor more ob-| like the theatrical presentation of ‘ Birman WB I shall 


coming to Dunsinane,’ the mistress and 





stinate than Mr, Percival’s opposition to their en- 
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contrived, with infinite ingenuity, to elude the eyes 
of the young Arguses, and to plant it in the libra- 
ry, which adjoined the drawing-room, without its 
being seen by one of them. 

Never did Christmas tree bear more multifarious 
fruit—for St. Nicholas, that most benign of all the 
Saints of the calendar, had through the hands of 
many & ministering priest and priestess, showered 


“No, do not, Madeline, for I shall tell papa, who 
is the only person who has a right to know.” 


“You are quite different from other young ladies,” 
said Madeline, with an expression of honest won- 
der. But entirely different was Lizzy, for she for- 
got to finish the little that remained undone, and 
hastily dismissing Madeline, she hurried to her 
upartment, and opened the twisted note Stuart had 
given her. It enveloped a ring, and contained the 





his gifts. The sturdiest branch drooped with its 
burden of books, chess men, puzzles, etc. for Ju- 
lius,astripling of thirteen. Dolls, birds, beasts and 
hoxes were hung on the lesser limbs. A regiment 
of soldiers had alighted on one bough, and Noah’s 
ark was anchored to another, and to all the slender 
branches were attached cherries, plumbs, straw- 
berries and peaches, as tempting and at least as 
sweet asthe fruits of paradise. 


Nothing remained.to be done, but to label each 
bough. Miss Percival was writing the names, and 
Madeline walking round and round the tree, her 
mind, as the smile on her lip and the tear in her 
eye indicated, divided between the present plea- 
sure and the recollection of by-gone festivals in the 
land of her home, when both were startled by the 
ringing of the door bell. 


“It is very late,” said Miss Percival, with a look 
at Madeline which expressed, it is very odd that 
any one should ring at this hour. “ Close the 
blinds, Madeline,”’ she added, for the first time ob- 
serving they were open. The ring was repeated, 
andas at first very gently. 

“Whoever it is, is afraid of being heard,” said 
Madeline, “but,” bristling up with a coward show 
of courage, ‘‘ there’s nothing to fear, Miss Lizzy,” 
she added, “and if you'll justcome with me into the 
entry, I'll find out before I open the door who it is.” 

“You hold the lamp Madeline, and I will open 
the door,” replied Lizzy, who had a good deal more 
moral courage thaa her domestic. 

“Oh no, that would shame me too much, dear 
Miss Lizzy.” 

“But I am not afraid Madeline ;” so giving Ma- 
deline the lamp she sprung forward, and with her 
hand on the bolt, asked in a tone that might have 
converted an enemy into a friend, “‘ whois there?” 





following in pencil :—* Dearest Lizzy, I have been 
walking before your window for the last hour, 
watching your kind preparations for those who are 
every day blest with the brightest and softest of all 
lights—the light of your countenance. Your very 
happy face has made me sad ; for my selfish thoughts 
tell me this happiness is quite independent of me. 
Shame, shame tome! There is my Lizzy, I have 
said, giving gifts and receiving them, making others 
happy, and made happy herself, and bestowing no 
thoughtonme! Ihave wrapped up this little ring, 
on which is enamelled a forget me not, and bade 
it speak to your heart the cravings of mine. 


Forget me not, dear Lizzy! The ring is indeed 
too true an emblem of the endless circle of my sor- 
rows. No beam of light is there in the parting,— 
none in the dawning year for me !” 


Lizzy read and re-read the note—very like all 
lover’s notes—but as she thought, peculiar, and 
most peculiarly heart breaking. The ring she put 
on her finger, and went to bed holding it in the 
palm of her other hand, and before morning she 
had dreamed out a very pretty romance with a 
right pleasant and fitting conclusion. The morn- 
ing came, New Year’s morning with its early greet- 
ing, its pleasant bustle, its noisy joys, and to Lizzy 
its cares; for there is no play day in the calendar 
of an American mistress of a family, be she old or 
young. Lizzy, the genius loci, was the dispenser 
general of the bounties of the season. The chil- 
dren waked her at dawn with their kisses and 
cries of Happy New Year, sister; the servants be- 
sieged the door with their earnest taps, and their 
heart-felt good wishes, and each received a gift and 
a kind word to grace it. 


After breakfast the library door was opened, and 


A voice low, anxious and thrilling, answered, |the land of promise revealed to the little expec- 


4 Lizzy.” 


tants. Then what exclamations of surprise! What 


Now indeed her check paled and her hand trem- | burns of joy, and what a rush as each sprang for- 


pled, and Madeline, naturally inferring that these | ward to pluck his own fruit from the laden tree ! 


tignals betokened fear, said, “shall I scream for | Each, we said, but little Ella, the youngling of the 


your father 7” 


“0, no, no, not for the world; stand back, wait 
one moment,” and while she hesitated whether she 
might turn the bolt, an earnest irresistible entreaty 
m Without prevailed ‘“ For Heaven's sake open 
he door, Lizzy, I will not enter, I will not even 
ak to you.” The bolt was turned, and Lizzy 

, with the frankness that characterized her, if 


tuart seized her hand, and slipped into it a note, 
impressed with his lips the thanks that, true 
the letter of his promise, he dared not speak, and 
n hastily retreated, and the door was re-closed. 
“It was Mr. Stuart, Madeline.” 
“Yes, Miss Lizzy, I saw it was, but I promise 


flock, clung to Lizzy, and leading her to the extre- 
mity of the room uncovered a basket, containing 
various souvenirs, saying, “ papa said we might all 
div something to the one we loved best, and so we 
dived this to you, sister.” 


And now in the happy group around the tree was 


apparent the blossoming of that fruit which the sis- 
ter had planted and matured in their hearts. 
“Thank you, sister,” said Julius, taking from his 
branch a nice book, filled with copies for him to 
draw after; ‘how much pains you must have ta- 
ken to do this for me! how much time and trouble 
you have spent upon it; I hope I shall never feel 
tired of doing any thing for you.” 


“O, sister Lizzy,” exclaimed little Sue, “I did not 


know when I spilt all your beads that you was 





41 shall not tell—” 
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knitting this bag for me; but you was so good na- | 
tured that I was sorry as ever I could be.” 

“Sister, sister, did you paint these soldiers?” 
cried Hal; “kiss me, you are the best sister that 
ever lived !” 

‘‘O Anne, your doll is dressed just like mine ; 
sister has even worked their pocket handkerchiefs. 
But you have a paint box, I am glad of that!” 

“* And you have an embroidered apron and I am 
glad of that; oh papa, does not sister do every 
thing for us!” 

‘She does,” my dear children, “said Mr. Perci- 
val,” who though not of the melting order, was af- 
fected even to tears by this little house scene. 
‘Come here to me, Lizzy,’ he said, drawing her 
aside and putting his arm around her, ‘ tell me, my 
dear good child, what shall I give you?” 

Lizzy held her blushing face for a moment on 
her father’s bosom, and then courageously drawing 
back her head and raising her hand and pointing 
to her ring, she replied, ‘‘ give me leave sir, to wear 
this gift from Harry Stuart?” 

Mr. Percival’s brow clouded,” “ how is this Liz- 
zy? did I notcommand you long ago to dismiss 
him from your thoughts ?” 

“ Yes papa, but I could not obey you.” 

‘* Nonsense, nonsense, Lizzy.” 

+ I tried sir, indeed I did, but the more I tried the 
more I could not.” 

“ And so by way of aiding your efforts you wish 
to keep this gewgaw with a forget me not engraven 
en it?” 

“ With your leave sir, I would wear it. It will 
make no difference, papa. Harry has engraved 
the forget me not on my heart. There it is eut in, 
as the engravers say.” 

Lizzy’s frankness and persevance astonished her 
father, there was something kindred to his own 
spirit in it. He felt it to be so, and this it was per- | 
haps, that mitigated his displeasure as he paced 
the room, his hands behind him, as was his wont, 
when perpiexed. ‘I must not be fooled out of my 
resolution,” he thought, “it was very presuming of 
Harry Stuart to give this ring to Lizzy when he 
knows my determination isinvincible.” He turned 
to claim the ring, when Madeline, who a few min- 
utes before entered with a little packet directed to 
him, caught his eye. He opened it, and found it 
contained a pair of slippers, Lizzy’s new years gift 
to him, beautifully wrought by her own hands. 
This was not all, there were several pairs of fine 
woolen hose she had knit for him, in her intervals 
of leisure. They were just such as he liked, just 
such as he could not buy, just such as no body but 
Lizzy could knit, at least so he thought, and thank- 
ing and kissing her, he said, “ Well, Lizzy, wear 
the ring to-day, and after that’ — 

“T may still wear it, papa?” 

“T'll consider of it my child.” 

“« C'est le premier pas qui coute !” thought Lizzy, | 
and with a light heart and joyous face, she bounded | 
away to perform her next duty. Lizzy’s duties 
were so blended with pleasure, that she no more 
separated them, than the naked eye separates the 
twisted ray of light. 

“Come with me, Madeline,” shesaid. Madeline 
followed, marvelling at the young lady, who, even | 
in her love passages dared to walk in light. “These | 
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humble persons are prompt to discern truth an 
rectitude, and to imbibe its influence from their 9 
periors in station.” 


In a few minutes Lizzy and her maiden were oy, 


: a . 
their way to the Sixth avenue, where lived a certaiy, 


widow Carey, who, with her four children, ha 
long been blessed with Lizzy’s friendship. jj, 
young lady not content with setting down her 
ther’s bame as a subscriber to the widow’s sociey 
literally and most religiously obeyed the commay 
which recognizes the first duty of the rich to the 
poor, and visited the widow and the orphan, anj 
not only lightened their burdens, but partook tie 
happiness. ‘The poor feel a sympathy in their joys 
more than the relief thatis vouchsafed to their mig. 
ries, for that always reminds them of the super 
condition of the bestower. Madeline, carried 
her arm a basket containing substantial gifts fir 
the Careys, prepared by Lizzy’s own hands, » 
abundance of toys for the children, contributed by 
the little Pereivals from their last year’s store. 


The young Careys were all at the windew, om 
head over another’s shoulder, when Miss Perejy,) 
appeared, and answered with smiles and nods) 
their outbreak of clamorous joy and shouts of «| 
knew you would come Miss Lizzy! I told mothe 
you would come!” 

“And did I say she would not?” said the mothe, 
while her tears and smiles seemed contending 
which should most effectively express her gri- 
tude. 

Lizzy had no time to lose, and she hastily dis 
pensed her gifts; one little urchin was taughtio 
guide, by most mysterious magnetic attraction,1 
stately goose through such a pond as might be cov- 
tained within the bounds of a washbasin. fis 
brother was shown how to set up a little village, 
pretty mimicry of the building of Chicago, or ay 
other of our wilderness towns that grow up like 
Jonah’s gourd, and the two little girls, miniatur 
women, were seated at astand to arrange their tet 
set and gossip with their pretty new dressed dolls. 


Lizzy as she paused for a moment to look atthen, 
was a fit personation of the Saint of a child's fet 
val; she was not herself too far beyond the pre 
cincts of childhood to feel the glow of its pleasures 
and they were now reflected in her sparkling eyt 
and dimpled cheek. She looked to the good m 
ther for her sympathies, but her back was turned, 
and she seemed in earnest conversation with Mr 
deline, whose eyes, as she listened, were filled wit 
tears. ‘‘Why, what is the matter, Mrs. Carey" 
asked Lizzy, advancing and laying her hand @ 
Mrs. Carey’s shoulder. 


“Ah, Miss Lizzy, it’s being thankless toa gi 
cious Providence to speak of trouble just now, and 
to you. These flannel petticoats and frocks,” she 
took up the bundle, Madeline had just put dow? 
« willcarry my children warm and decent throug! 
the winter. God bless you, Miss Lizzy.” 

“ But what is it troubles you, Mrs. Carey ll 

“There’s no use in clouding your sunshine, 
Lizzy, this day above all others.’” 

« But perhaps! can drive away the clouds, 0 
me all, and quickly, because you know I must! 
at home and dressed before twelve o'clock.” 
Mrs. Carey did not require urging, her heart 
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full, and there was a power in Lizzy’s touch that) sees a little boat’s hardy company forcing their 


swelled the waters to overflowing. 
The story was a very short one. When the col- 
lector had come for her rent the preceding evening, 





way against the current, and longs to put in his oar 
to help them. 
“She shan’t budge a foot, my dear,” said he, ‘not 


he had told her that she must give up the room she | one foot,”—he rung the bell, wiped his eyes, cleared 


occupied, at the close of the week, unless she could 
ay double the rent she now paid, as that had been 


} 


| 


his voice, and ordered the servant who opened the 
door, to bring in his writing desk. The writing 


offered by one of her neighbors. Mrs.Carey thought | desk was brought, and he wrote, signed and sealed 
thisa very hard case, as she had herself increased | a promise to the widow Carey, to retain her as a 


the value of the property, by keeping thread, nee- 
dies, and similar commodities to supply the neigh- 
bors, and gracing her windows with candies that 
attracted customers from a school in the vicinity. 
She could afford, she said, to pay an advance, but 
double the rent, she could not, and where she should 
go, and how she should get bread for her children, 
she knew not, and now she cried so bitterly, that 
the little objects of her motherly fears forsook their 
toys and gathered around her, Lizzy’s smiles too 
were changed to tears, but she soon cleared them 
away, for she was not a person to rest satisfied with 
pouring out a little bootless salt water. 

. “Whois your landlord, Miss Carey °” she asked. 

Mrs. Carey did not know his name, she knew 
only that he lived at a certain number, which she 
mentioned, in Leonard street. 

“| will stop there, as I godown,” said Lizzy, “ let 
Johnny put on his hat and coat and go with me, 
and if your landlord is not cross and crusty, and 
hard and cold as marble, I will send you back good 
news by Johnny.” 

“Hard and cold as marble his heart must be, Miss 
Lizzy, if you cannot soften it.” 

Lizzy, after dismissing Madeline with domestic 
orders, rung at the door in Leonard street, and no 
informing door plate telling the proprietor’s name, 
she inquired for the master of the house, and was 
ushered into the drawing room, and received by an 
elderly gentlemen, who laid aside the newspaper 
he was reading, and gave her a chair so courteous- 
ly that she was emboldened to proceed at once to 
business. She told the name of the tenant ir 
whose behalf she was speaking, and her distress 
atthe communication she had received from his 
agent, the preceding evening. 

The gentleman said he knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, that he confided the management of his rents 
to a trust-worthy person, who took good care of 
hisconcerns and never abused his tenants, Lizzy, 
then, with a clearness and judiciousness that aston- 
ished her auditor, stated Mrs. Carey’s circumstan- 
tes, and the seeming hardships of virtually eject- 
ing her from a tenement of which she had enhanced 
the value by certain moral influences, for she was 
sure that it was Mrs. Carey’s good humor, kind 
tempered voice, and zeal in the service of her cus- 
tomers that had attracted custom to her little shop, 
and made it observed and coveted by her neigh- 

Having laid a firm foundation in season, (the 
best mode of addressing a sensible man,) she pro- 
ceeded to her superstructure. She described Mrs. 
Carey, she spoke with a tremulous voice of her 
Past trials, and of her persevering, and as yet suc- 
*essful exertions to keep her little family indepen- 
dent of the public charities; she described the chil- 
dren, dwelt on the industry of these busy little bees, 
and the plans and the hopes of the mother, till her’ 
auditor felt much like one, who from the shore,, 


\ 


| 


tenant on the terms to which she had hitherto 
rented his apartment, so long as she regularly paid 
her rent. 

“And now,”said he, explaining the document, and 
giving it into Lizzy’s hands, ‘tell me, my dear young 
lady, who you are, that come forth on New Year’s 
morning, on such an errand, when all the girls in 
the city are frizzing and rigging to receive their 
beaux, Will you tell me your name, my dear?” 

‘¢ Elizabeth Percival, sir.” 

“ Percival !—William Percival’s daughter, Wil- 
liam Percival, who lives at the corner of Broad- 
way and street?” 

“Yes sir,” she replied, smiling at the stranger's 
earnestness. 

‘« Extraordinary! most extraordinary!’ he ex- 
claimed, and added as if thinking aloud. “I can 
understand, now—he should 

‘Good morning, sir,” said Lizzy, “I wish you as 
happy a new year as your kindness has made for 
others,” as she was turning away with the suspi- 
cion that her host was under the influence of a sud- 
den hallucination, when he seized her hand. “Stop, 
my dear child,” he said, “‘one moment—never 
mind, you may go now—I think—don’t promise— 
but I think Ishallsee you againtoday. Itis good— 
did not you say so?—to make people happy on 
the newyear. Good bye, my dear child, God bless 
you.” 

Lizzy gave the precious paper into Johnny’s 
hands, and carefully noting the number of the 
house, she hurried homeward, resolved, at the first 
convenient opportunity, to ascertain the name of 
its singular and interesting proprietor. There was 
something in his countenance that together with 
his prompt and most kind answer to her petition, 
made a deep impression on her heart. 

But she had no time now to speculate on her 
new acquaintance, it was not far from twelve 
o'clock, and that, as we all know, is the hour when 
the general rush of visitors begin on new year’s 
day. 

Lizzy’s toilet was soon despatched. We wish 
all young ladies, would, like her, take advantage 
of the period of freshness, bloom, roundness and 
cheerfulness, and not waste time and art in vieing 
with (and only obscuring) the inimitable adorn- 
ments of nature. Sure we are, that is the visiting 
sounds of this great city, no lovelier group was 
seen, than that in Mr. Percival’s drawing room, 
our friend Lizzy the mother, sister, presiding over it. 

From all that appeared, to offer the customary 
salutations of the season, Lizzy’s thoughts often 
turned to him who did not come, who could not, 
must not, but she indulged a hope natural to the 
young and good (and therefore happy) that all would 
yet be well, and she met the greetings of the day 











with a face lighted with smiles, and a spirit of 
cheerfulness befitting them. Mr. Percival’s family 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
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being one of the oldest in the city, one of the most 
extended in its connexions, and one of the few 
that have been resident here for several genera- 
tions, their visitors were innumerable, and a con- 
tinued stream poured in and poured out, emitting 
in its passage the stereotyped sayings ofthe season, 
such as, 

‘Many returns of happy season to you, Miss Per- 
cival—may you live a thousand years, and as much 
longer as you desire !” 

“A fine old custom this, Miss Percival, transmit- 
ted by our Dutch ancestor.” 

This staple remark was made and often reiterated 
by some profane interloper, who had not a drop of 
the good old Dutch blood running in their veins; 
alas, for the fallen dynasty! 

“A custom peculiar to New York and Albany, 
they have tried to introduce it into other cities, but 
it is impossible to transplant old usages, and make 
them thrive in a new soil.” 

“ Charming custom,” exclaims an elderly friend, 
kissing Lizzy’s offered cheek, and heartily smack- 
ing the children all around, “itgives us old fellows 
privileges.” 

“Uncommonly fine day, Miss Percival, much 
pleasanter than last new year’s day, but not quite 
so pleasant as the year before.” 

“What a happy anniversary for the children! a 
lovely group here, Miss Percival, and the prettiest 
table, (looking at that on which the toys were 
spread,) I have yet seen.” 

“I guess why,” replied little Sue, casting a side- 
long glance at the speaker through her dark eye 
lashes, “‘nobody but us, has a sister Lizzy.” 

“ Do you keep a list of your visitors, Miss Eliza- 
beth.” 

“In my memory, Sir.” 

“Ah, you should not trust to that, you should have 
the documents to show. Mrs. M. last year had two 
hundred on her list, and Mrs. H. one hundred and 
eighty, exclusive of married men.” 

Lizzy was quite too young to make any sage re- 
flections on the proteous shapes of vanity. She 
laughed and said she cared only for the names she 
could remember. 

“What a splendid set out has Mrs.T.” exclaimed 
an enthusiastic lover of the fine arts, that minister 
to eating and drinking “ oysters and sandwichs, 
chocolate, coffee, wines, and whiskey punch.”’ 

“Whiskey punch! I thought”—Lizzy ventured 
modestly to say, ‘‘was banished from all refined 
society.” 

“Shockingly vulgar, to be sure—mais, chacum 
a son gout.” 

“Mrs. L. has a most refined entertainment, cham- 
pagne and cakes, upon my word, nothing but cham- 
pagne and cakes.” 

“Ah but you should have seen the refreshments 
at the Mrs. C’s, quite foreign and elegant, (this 
opinion judicioasly delivered by a youth who had 
been once over the ocean, on a six weeks agency 
to Birmingham,) soup pates de foie gras, mares- 
chino, etc. etc.” 

“Is my cousin well to day?” asked Lizzy, “‘I hear 
she does not receive her friends.” 


“Tie up the knocker, John she said, 
Say to my friends I’m sick, I’m dead.” 





But between ourselves, my dear Lizzy, the drape. 
ries to the drawing room curtains are not com, 
pleted, that’s all.” 

While some practised and ultra fashionable yis;, 
tors were merely bowing in and bowing out, song 
other young gentlemen, more ambitious, or mor 
at leisure than the rest, made flights into the regions 
of original remark. One admired Miss Perciya), 
boquet, commented on the triumphs of man’s (¢ 
pecially that rare individual florist Thorburn’s) ar, 
over the elements, and noted some very pretty ana. 
logies between the flowers and the children. Ap, 
other lauded the weather, and said that nature had, 
last of all the publishers, come out with her annual, 
and the gentleman had found it ‘a Book of Beauty, 

The morning wore on. Mr. Percival returned 
his house, having made a few visits to old friends 
and claiming as to the rest his age’s right of exemp 
tion. He sat down and pleased himself with 0}. 
serving his daughter’s graceful reception of he 
guests. Her cordiality to humble friends, he 
modest and quiet demeanor to the class technically 
yclept beaux, and her respectful, and even rev 
rential manner (a grace, we are sorry to say, not 
universal among our young ladies) to her elders, 
In proportion as Mr. Percival’s heart overflowed 
with approbation and love for his daughter, he was 
restless and dejected. The ring had revealed her 
unchanged affection for Henry Stuart, and he be 
gan to perceive that there was a moral impossibil: 
ty in her withdrawing that affection in compliance 
with his will. He felt too, that his absolute will 
was no reason why she should; Harry Stuart de 
served her, and he was obliged in his secret hear 
to acknowledge himself the only obstacle to thei 
happiness—happiness so rational ! so well merited! 

They were most uncomfortable reflections toa 
father, essentially good hearted, though sometimes 
the slave (and victim as well as slave) of a violent 
temper. It was no wonder that he exclaimed, is 
reply te a passing remark, “ that this was a charm 
ing anniversary, so many new friendships begun, 
so many old ones revived.” 

“ Pshaw, sir, that is mere talk, you may as wel 
attempt to mend broken glass with patent cemeat, 
as broken friendships with a New Year’s visit!” 

“O, Percival, my dear friend,” interposed acor 
temporary, “you are wrong. I have known a 
least half a dozen terrible breaches healed on New 
Year’s day. Depend on’t these eminences from 
which we can look forward and backward—the# 
mile stones in life which mark our progress, are 
essential service in our moral training. One dots 
not like, when he surveys his journey to its end, 
bear on with him the burden of an old enmity.” 

“It is a heavy burden,” murmured Mr. Percival 
in an undertone. Lizzy caught the words, and 
sighed as she made their just application. 

“Mr. Percival,” said a servant, ‘there's 4 ge" | 
tleman wishes to speak to you in the library.” 

“« Show him into the drawing room.” 

‘“‘ He says his business is private, sir.”’ 

“ This is no day for business of any sort,” gru@ 
bled Mr. Percival, as he left the room, in no very 
auspicious humor for his visitor. . 

The morning verged to the dinner hour. Miss 
Percival’s last lagging visitors had come and go” 
but not among them had appeared, as she 
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hoped from his intimation, the kind landlord who 
had so graciously granted her the boon she asked, 
and whose manner had excited her curiosity.— 


ORIGINAL. 


To Mathilde. 


«There was something in his face,” she thought, | Oh say, can you leave the bright picture around you, 


«thatimpressed me like a familiar friend, and yet I 
am sure 1 never saw him before—heigho! this new 
earning after all is tedious when we see everv 
body but the one we wish most to see—I wonder if 
papa will let me continue to wear this ring—if he 
should” —the meditation like many a one, more or 
jess interesting, was broken off by the ringing of 
the dinner bell. Her father did not answer to its 
call. —The children forsook their toys and became 
clamorous. The bell was re-rung. Still he came 
not. Lizzy sent a servant to inquire how much 
longer the dinner must wait. The servant return- 
ed with a face smiling all over and full of meaning, 
but what it meant Lizzy could not divine, and be- 
fore he could deliver his answer, the library door 
was thrown open, and within, standing beside her 
father, she saw the landlord, her morning friend, 
and behind them stood Harry Stuart. All their 
eyes were directed towards her, and never did 
eyes old or young, look more kindly. 

“ Come here, my dear child,” said her father.— 
Lizzy obeyed—‘“‘ keep your ring Lizzy, and give 
Henry Stuart your hand ; as far as my leave goes, 
itis his for life.” 

“What can this mean,” thought Lizzy, confound- 
ed and not restored to her senses, by her lover sei- 
ting her hand and pressing it to her lips in the pre- 
sence ofastranger. Her father interpreted and re- 
plied to the embarrassment and amazement ex- 
pressed in her countenance. 

“This gentleman is Harry Stuart's father, Lizzy! 
we were once friends, and are again, thank God. 
Ihave been a fool, and he has been—foolish. Now 
look up boldly, my girl, and give him a kiss, and I 
will explain the whys and the wherefores after- 
wards.” 

The story afterwards most frankly told, was very 
like the stories of most quarrels among honest men. 
Ithad originated in mutual mistakes, and been ag- 
gravated and protracted by suspicion and pride, till 
the morning of the New Year, when conscience 
was awakened by the thrilling voice of that anni- 
versary, and all the good feelings stirred by the 
charities of the season, and when Lizzy, like a 
dove of peace, was guided by Providence to the 
presence of Harry Stuart's father, and fairly made 
‘perch upon his heart. After a little reflection, 

obeyed the impulse the sight of her sweet face, 
and the revelation of her character had given him, 
aud availing himself of the privileges of the day, 
fought an interview with Mr. Percival. Mutual 
‘xplanations and mutual concessions followed, 
tnd when nothing more remained to be explained 
forgiven, Harry Stuart was sent for, and Lizzy 
‘mitted to the library, and the day ended with a 

general acknowlegment that this was to those re- 
‘onciled friends, and united lovers, the happiest of 
al happy New Years. 








Among the singularities of the Irish peasantry is 
of giving fine names to their pigs. ‘I have 
of one instance,” says Mr. Moore, where a 


Where Joy and where love, hand in hand dance along ; 
| Where beauty and fashion are shining about you ;— 
Can you leave this gay scene, but for feeling and song? 


Can you quit the dull prosings of languishing beaux, 

Where the perfume of kerchiefs grows worse, and still 
worse ; 

Where your wealth is the shrine to which numbskulls 
are a 

Can you ~~ i the gay farce, but for thought and for 
verse 


Oh! what are the ferms that are decking your parlor, 

And reading the ¢itles of beautiful ee 

With their heads and their hearts, alike empty of 
treasure, _ 

And their souls quite as blank as are often their looks ? 


Where Exquisites turn over the leaves of your music 
And stare at the notes ?7—While sweet melody wakes 
The cords of your heart, to a sympathy thrilling, 

And their minds were dwelling on “ intricate shakes.” 


Oh! can you relinquish the world, and all those 

Whose pleasures consist in but dangling around ? 

Quit the bright vacant scene and its dazzling allure- 
ments, 

For one where the pleasures of feeling are found ? 


There seek for the heart that in ecstacy dwells 
Delighted, on landscapes that nature has spread. 
Where the airs that fly over the spice-scented hills, 
Kiss gently the stream on its wild flower bed. 


In the bosom that feels all the bliss that is here, 
A treasure you'll find, that’s of infinite worth ; 
A blessing, that cannot be valued too dear— 

A prize that can make for you, heaven on earth. 


Philadelphia. B. J. S. 


ORIGINAL. 
Woman. 


Woman, what art thou?) Why dost thou twine 
So firmly round the heart of man? 
A way to fly thee, he cannot find, 
But ever bows to thy command. 
Art thou an angel sent from Heaven, 
For good or evil wast thou given? 


At home in peace—abroad in sorrow— 
When on the land, or ruffled sea, 
His joys froin thee he still must borrow, 
Without thee, what a wretch were he! 
When wandering far, from pole to pole, 
Thou art his hope, his life, his soul. 


And yet thou deem’st that those away, 
Cannot thee love as others do, 
That one who from thy charms would stray, 
Possesses not a heart that’s true ! 
But oh! his heart is ever thine, 
He roams the world thy smile to find. 


The wanderer’s heart, when on the sea, 
As far he roves, away, away— 
Will ever turn and worship thee! 
From thee it will not, cannot stray. 
Thou art forever his guiding star, 
His soul is thine, though he’s afar. 


Believe it not—he who can dwell 
Forever in his lady’s bower, 
Knows not the bosom’s ardent swell, 
As hope dwells on the happy hour, 
When he again shall tread the strand 

















lard and Eloise.” 


Where Woman waves her magic wand. 
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Superstitions of Northern and Southern Europe. 
—>___ 


Tue refinements of Greece, and the magnficence | but still more pollute the degrading mythology of 
of Rome—the hackneyed praise of classic litera-| Egypt. While the sublimity of the Deities of ti, 
ture and classic inythology, have too long been | North arises from the character with which they 
the sole theme of the essayist and the poet. Wan-| are invested, and their very simplicity adds to they 
dering in the soft plains of Italy, or lost in the | grandeur, the South owes whatever of greatness 
groves of Achaia, the scholar too frequently ne- | her Deities possess, to the glowing verse of Home; 
glects the treasures of the rugged north. Butas in| and of Virgil. Widely differing in national charg. 
the rough mountain and the barren plain, the rich- | teristics, it is no matter of surprise that the super. 
est gold, and the most precious jewels are dis- | stitions of Northern and Southern Europe shoul 
covered—so in a nation surrounded by rocky |be so highly contrasted. The superstitions of th. 
heights, and boisterous seas, a depth and nobleness | north were the offspring of wild, noble, and unt. 
of character are often found, that exist not among | tored spirits,—mcn to whom war was but pastime, 
the favored sons of a more fertile soil and a milder | danger a matter of scorn—unenlightened and wp. 
climate. refined, owing a precarious subsistence to the 


In nothing is the character of a nation more evi- | chase, or the wild foray. When history first in 
dent, than inits popular superstitions, or its ancient | troduces the northern nations to our view, the 
mythology. In few particulars do they more fre- | standard of morality was higher with them than 
quently differ. There is, between the character | With those who boasted themselves patterns toall 
of a nation and its peculiar superstitions, a mutuai | mankind. The refinements and luxuries of Rome, 
relation. The one is in some measure formed by | they neither desired nor understood. Confidingin 
the other. They exert a reciprocal influence. It | their own fierce courage and rugged virtues, they 
is attributable to this faet that the superstitions of subdued forever the immense but corrupt empire 
some nations so far exceed those of others, in |of the Mistress of the World. Such spirite—bold, 
sublimity and beauty of conception. The first prin- | violent and fierce, were led on by a religion well 
ciples of all mythology are extremely simple, and Calculated to inflame their courage. While con- 
are wholly drawn from objects of nature. Of those | quest and triumph had given the Romans wealth, 
first principles, grandeur and sublimity are the | which allowed them, unrestrained, those vices 
usual characteristics. But it is as the nation in-! Which their religion fostered, the mythology of the 
creases in strength, in power, and in civilization, | Goths and Scandinavians, joined with their pover- 


that its character is exhibited in the form of its re- | ty, kept them alike from indolence and voluptu: 
ousness. The brave sons of the North, left breath 


ligion. 

"That the whole character of a nation should be | }eas.on. the battle field, dying in the defence of thet 
deeply infl ed by its superstition, especiall | Hberties, or the a ee of injury, were oo 

“5 6, Aan ost pial * Po Y | nied by the Valkerias (warlike but beautiful maids) 
when true religion has not dispelled the dark shade | 7 pst f Valhalla, wi fin of 
of moral blindness from its eyes, surely calls for | ° be rb § .. nthe: Xm ee man P ih 
neither wonder nor surprise. Is it possible for a | "©'O°* © 4 ns ae prensa <n ppp! > " 
nation to be virtuous and moral, that worship gods oh Ft als et : oor oop: gd ihe def 
the very opposites of virtue and morality? Will a ' a Tree Sar eae 
men strive to outdo their Deities in perfection? | ss a am : 
Surely that which is excusable for a God, unfettered , The Romans admitted the belief of a future state, 
by the superstitions of earth, must be laudable for '" their religious code, and many gave it their ere 
one of his frail creatures. And hence arises that | dence ; but so mingled was their idea of this cond 
dark confusion, that labyrinth of doubt, on most ton with trifling and irrevelant fables, that it made 
questions of right and wrong, in which the mind of | "© distinct or forcible impression on the mind. 
the Pagan always has been, and always will be| Deep, grave, and grand, the character of the 
involved, There is in the ancient superstitions of | Germans seems to have been powerfully influenced 
the northern nations of Europe, of Scandinavia, | by their superstitions. In that land of beauty and 
Germany, and Scotland, something of the grand | romance, every gray castle that raises its ruin 
and sublime, the wild and pathetic, which was|towers above the surrounding country, has 1 
never attained by the Greeks and Romans, While | legend—every forest and every stream, its tale of 
Northern Europe founded her grand and lofty sys-| thrilling horror. But how superior are these s 
tem of mythology on the objects of Nature, saw | perstitions to the crude and trifling tales of the my- 
Deities in the iceberg, and the whirlpool, and | thology of Southern Europe. Who can compare 
heard the howlings of malignant spirits in the voice | the effeminate Apollo of the Romans, with the 
of the Norwegian tempest, taking whatever she did /and majestic Huntsman, who is yet, by many, 9 
borrow, from the mountains of Asia, the snow- | posed to cause the gloomy forests of the Hartz @ 
capped summits of Caucasus, or the mighty peaks | re-echo to the blast of his unearthly horn? Where 
of the Grand Himelaya, Greece, and Rome, did is there a superstition of Southern Europe, 
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shutz,” when the coal-black steed causes the earth 
~o tremble, and the grass to wither, as in the dark- | 
0. ness of the night, he bears his fiendish rider to the | 
secret and lonely rendezvous? 

In the deep glens and rugged rivers of the high- 
lands of Scotland, superstition still holds her cho- 
sen seat. ‘The Seer and the Prophet are there yet 
supposed to possess their mysterious powers. The 
misty plains still afford the visions of second sight, 

thology of “While the lone shepherd near the shipless main, 
ties of the “Sees o’er the hill advance, the long drawn fune- 
hich they rel train. Jets J 
ds to their Nor are the wild legends and the thrilling supersti- 
greatness tions of the barren hills of Scotland less wildly 
of Homer contrasted with the puerile dreams of Southern 
al charac. Europe, than is the grand mythology of the bleak 
the super. mountains of Scandanavia, or the dark and gloomy 
pe should tales of the boundless forests of Germany. In the 
ons of the barren heaths and bleak highlands of Scotia, the 
and unty ears of the wandering shepherd are not ravished 
t pastime, by the sweet voice of the Muses, nor do the hills 
‘d and un- echo to the pipe of Pan. No Orpheus gives ani- 
ce to the Imp mation to the rugged rocks, or subdues the fierce | 
'y first in nature of the beasts of the forest, by the music of 
view, the hislyre. Nor do the woods resound to the drunk- 
them than en orgies of Bacchus, or to the lively frolics of the 
erns to all Satyrs. These Deities prefer the enammeled plains 
s of Rome, J 20d murmuring streams of a milder climate. But 
onfiding in ‘ushere that the way-worn traveller cowers and 
‘tues, they # vembles at the enraged voice of the Spirit of the 
pt empire Hi sorm. "Tis here that the stillness of the night is 
rite—bold, Jip broken by the shrieks of the death boding Banshee; 
igion well find when the gray morning steals over the sum- 
Vhilecon- Hits of Glen-Avir, the dangerous Fahn brings dis- 
ns wealth, and death to all who cross his mountain path. 
lose vices On contrasting the mythology and superstitions 
logy of the f° Northern and Southern Europe, it must appear 
1eir pover- vident to all, that the former far surpass the latter 
\d_ voluptu- nmoraldignity and grandeur of conception. ‘This 
left breath- act has given rise to much speculation. Some as- 
ice of their rtthat itis purely accidental, and reduceable to 
-accomps: 9" train of reasoning,—that the religion of the 
ful maids) §orth is as it was first formed, and that its first cha- 


acter happened to be superior to that of Southern 
ope. But even if this were the fact—if this 
ystem of mythology were formed at once, and in 
single age, the very fact of its superiority, is at- 
butable to the superiority of national character 
the time of its formation. But this cannot be the 
- Regular systems of mythology, like those 


> troops of 
them with 
“to drink 
the oil of 


uture state, 
t their cre- 


‘this condi ancient Europe, never were, and never could be 
at it made formation of a single, remote age. They are 
mind. accumulated formations of many ages, and 





nded down from generation to generation, like 














can vie in grandeur with the legend of “ Der Fre-| launch his slight bark in the waves of the Baltic, 


or in the vicinity of the treacherous Melstroom, or 
| to hunt the bear and the fox on the pine-clad sum- 
mits af Dofirafield, the Scandinavian attained a 
strength and firmness of character, unknown to the 
bravest of the Romans. Thus, as in age afier age, 
their religion increased in the number of its Deities, 
and the nature of their attributes, national charac- 
ter and national scenery endowed them with their 
own boldness, grandeur, and sublimity. 
| D. Le 
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ORIGINAL, 


On the Death of the Rev. Mr. 


! 
} WHO DIED AT SEA. 





ra 


Written at the request of a Friend. 


Ixvewhim not! Butif his name 
And memory be dear to thee, 

I may not hear, unmoved, the tale 
So briefly told—“ He died at sea.” 





| He died at sea!—those little words 
E’en when they’re of a stranger spoken, 


| Tell of crush’d prospects, blighted hopes, 


And tender ties abruptly broken. 


Of agonizing thoughts, that far, 

Far distant from his couch of death, 

Were those most dear, while strangers mark’d 
With cold regard, his parting breath. 


Such thoughts and scenes by Fancy drawn, 
Mingle with grief’s first poignancy ; 
Oppressing with bewildering weight, 

The friends of him who died at sea. 


But yet in after—calmer hours, 

May a firm confidence be given, 

That He, whose mercy tempers still, 

To the shorn lamb, the winds of Heaven, 


Deserted not that wave-borne bed, 

But gave the dying suff’rer there 
Divine supportT—worth more, far more 
"Than all affection’s tenderest care. 


And when that blessed boon was given, 
Believe, (from earthly cares set free,) 
Nought was around to draw from Heaven, 
The thoughts of him wko died at sea. 


ELLA. 











Kathleen Mavourneen. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Katuieen Mavourneen! the gray dawn is breaking, 
The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill, 
The lark from her light wing the bright dew is shaking, 
Kathleen Mavoureen! what, slumbering still! 
Oh! hast thou forgotten how soon we must sever 7? 
Oh! hast thou forgotten this day we must part 

It may.be for years, and it may be forever, 

Oh! why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart ? 


Kathleen Mavourneen! awake from thy slumbers ; 
The blue mountains glow in the sun’s golden light; 
Ah! where is the spell that once hung on iny numbers? 
Arise in thy beauty, thou starof my night! 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, or sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Erin thee I must part; 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, thy lover is calling, 





re abe ¢ course of a mighty river, which, beginning 
ber and ith @ small streai, collecting tributary waters 
y m every meadow, and from every hill, pours 
ie hie its Mo the ocean a vast gulf of kindred element, they 
y tale of ve additions from every age, till, collected by 
pete: su- national bards and poets, they come down to 
: oad my- ‘perfect system. - Taking this view of the sub- 
a compare itis natural to infer that much of the superi- 
th the wild of the mythology of Northern, over that of 
many, SO ern Europe, is attributable to their superiority 
‘e Harta to tational character ; still more to the natural cir- 
nt Where *s of country, and of climate. Born to 
srope, the wintry = and the pelting storm—to 
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Oh! why art thou silent, thou roice of my heart? 
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Superstitions of Norther 
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Tue refinements of Greece, and the magnficence 
of Rome—the hackneyed praise of classic litera- 
ture and classic inythology, have too long been 
the sole theme of the essayist and the poet. Wan- 
dering in the soft plains of Italy, or lost in the 
groves of Achaia, the scholar too frequently ne- 
glects the treasures of the rugged north. Butas in 
the rough mountain and the barren plain, the rich- 
est gold, and the most precious jewels are dis- 
covered—so in a nation surrounded by rocky 
heights, and boisterous seas, a depth and nobleness 
of character are often found, that exist not among 
the favored sons of a more fertile soil and a milder 
climate. 

In nothing is the character of a nation more evi- 
dent, than inits popular superstitions, or its ancient 
mythology. In few particulars do they more fre- 
quently differ. There is, between the character 
of a nation and its peculiar superstitions, a mutual 
relation. The one is in some measure formed by 
the other. ‘They exert a reciprocal influence. 
is attributable to this faet that the superstitions of 


some nations so far exceed those of others, in | 


sublimity and beauty of conception. The first prin- 
ciples of all mythology are extremely simple, and 
are wholly drawn from objects of nature. Of those 
first principles, grandeur and sublimity are the 
usual characteristics. 
creases in strength, in power, and in civilization, 
that its character is exhibited in the form of its re- 
ligion. 

That the whole character of a nation should be 
deeply influenced by its superstition, especially 
when true religion has not dispelled the dark shade 
of moral blindness from its eyes, surely calls for 
neither wonder nor surprise. Is it possible for a 
nation to be virtuous and moral, that worship gods 
Will 


} 


the very opposites of virtue and morality ? 
men strive to outdo their Deities in perfection 
Surely that which is excusable for a God, unfettered | 
by the superstitions of earth, must be laudable for 
one of his frail creatures. And hence arises that 
dark confusion, that labyrinth of doubt, on most 
questions of right and wrong, in which the mind of 
the Pagan always has been, and always will be 
involved, There is in the ancient superstitions of 
the northern nations of Europe, of Scandinavia, 
Germany, and Scotland, something of the grand 
and sublime, the wild and pathetic, which was 
never attained by the Greeks and Romans, While 
Northern Europe founded her grand and lofty sys- 
tem of mythology on the objects of Nature, saw 
Deities in the iceberg, and the whirlpool, and 
heard the howlings of malignant spirits inthe voice 
of the Norwegian tempest, taking whatever she did 
borrow, from the mountains of Asia, the snow- 
capped summits of Caucasus, or the mighty peaks 
of the Grand Himelaya, Greece, and Rome, did 

| 


It. 


*' subdued forever the immense but corrupt empire 


But it is as the nation in- | 


| but still more pollute the degrading mythology of 
|Egypt. While the sublimity of the Deities of the 
North arises from the character with which they 
‘are invested, and their very simplicity adds to their 
grandeur, the South owes whatever of greatness 
her Deities possess, to the glowing verse of Homer 
and of Virgil. Widely differing in national charac. 
teristics, it is no matter of surprise that the super- 
stitions of Northern and Southern Europe should 
be so highly contrasted. The superstitions of the 
north were the offspring of wild, noble, and untu. 
'tored spirits,—mcn to whom war was but pastime, 
danger a matter of scorn—unenlightened and up- 
refined, owing a precarious subsistence to the 
'chase, or the wild foray. When history first in 
troduces the northern nations to our view, the 
‘standard of morality was higher with them than 
with those who boasted themselves patterns toll 
mankind. "The refinements and luxuries of Rome, 
they neither desired nor understood. Confidingin 
their own fierce courage and rugged virtues, they 


‘of the Mistress of the World. Such spirite—bold, 
violent and fierce, were led on by a religion well 
calculated to inflame their courage. While con- 
quest and triumph had given the Romans wealth, 
which allowed them, unrestrained, those vices 
which their religion fostered, the mythology of the 
Goths and Scandinavians, joined with their pover- 
ty, kept them alike from indolence and voluptu- 
jousness. The brave sons of the North, left breath 
less on the battle field, dying in the defence of their 
liberties, or the avenging of injury, were accompt 
nied by the Valkerias (warlike but beautiful maids,) 
to the happy gates of Valhalla, where troops o 
heroes, clad in glistening armor, greeted them with 
jey,—to share with them their felicity, “to drink 
with Odin beer and mead,” and to quaff the oil o 
Enperium. 

The Romans admitted the belief of a future state, 
in their religious code, and many gave it their cre- 
dence ; but so mingled was their idea of this cond 
tion with trifling and irrevelant fables, that it made 
no distinct or forcible impression on the mind. 


Deep, grave, and grand, the character of the 
Germans seems to have been powerfully influenced 
by their superstitions. In that land of beauty and 
romance, every gray castle that raises its ruime 
towers above the surrounding country, has 
legend—every forest and every stream, its tale of 
thrilling horror. But how superior are these 8 
perstitions to the crude and trifling tales of the my 
thology of Southern Europe. Who can compare 


the effeminate Apollo of the Romans, with the W 


and majestic Huntsman, whois yet, by many, SUP 
posed to cause the gloomy forests of the Hartz t@ 
re-echo to the blast of his unearthly horn? Where 
is there a superstition of Southern Europe, 
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LEAVES FROM A STUDENT'S PORT-FOLIO. 4l 
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can vie in grandeur with the legend of “ Der Fre-| launch his slight bark in the waves of the Baltic, 
shutz,” when the coal-black steed causes the earth | or in the vicinity of the treacherous Meelstroom, or 
to tremble, and the grass to wither, as in the dark- to hunt the bear and the fox on the pine-clad sum- 
ness of the night, he bears his fiendish rider to the | mits af Dofirafield, the Scandinavian attained a 
secret and lonely rendezvous ? | strength and firmness of character, unknown to the 








In the deep glens and rugged rivers of the high- | bravest of the Romans. ‘Thus, as in age afler age, 
lands of Scotland, superstition still holds her cho- | their religion increased in the number of its Deities, 
sen seat. ‘The Seer and the Prophet are there yet | and the nature of their attributes, national charac- 
supposed to possess their mysterious powers. The | ter and national scenery endowed them with their 
misty plains still afford the visions of second sight, ‘own boldness, grandeur, and sublimity. 

“ While the lone shepherd near the shipless main, | D. Le 

“Sees o’er the hill advance, the long drawn fune- — ——— 
ral train.” , ORIGINAL, 

Nor are the wild legends and the thrilling supersti- | . 

tions of the barren hills of Scotland less wildly | On the Death of the Rev. Mr. ——-, 

contrasted with the puerile dreams of Southern | 

Europe, than is the grand mythology of the bleak 











WHO DIED AT SEA. 


Written at the request of a Friend. 

















mountains of Scandanavia, or the dark and gloomy 
tales of the boundless forests of Germany. In the 
barren heaths and bleak highlands of Scotia, the 
ears of the wandering shepherd are not ravished 
by the sweet voice of the Muses, nor do the hills 
echo to the pipe of Pan. No Orpheus gives ani- 
mation to the rugged rocks, or subdues the fierce 
nature of the beasts of the forest, by the music of | 
hislyre. Nor do the woods resound to the drunk- | 
en orgies of Bacchus, or to the lively frolics of the 
Satyrs, These Deities prefer the enammeled plains 
and murmuring streams of a milder climate. But 
‘ushere that the way-worn traveller cowers and 
trembles at the enraged voice of the Spirit of the 
sorm. "Tis here that the stillness of the night is 
broken by the shrieks ofthe death boding Banshee; 
ind when the gray morning steals over the sum- 
nits of Glen-Avir, the dangerous Fahn brings dis- 
case and death to all who cross his mountain path. 
Un contrasting the mythology and superstitions 
of Northern and Southern Europe, it must appear 
evident to all, that the former far surpass the latter 
mmoraldignity and grandeur of conception. ‘This 
fact has given rise to much speculation. Some as- 
wrtthat itis purely accidental, and reduceable to 
N0 train of reasoning,—that the religion of the 
North is as it was first formed, and that its first cha- 
acter happened to be superior to that of Southern 
Lurope. But even if this were the fact—if this 


I xsewhim not! Butif his name 
And memory be dear to thee, 

I may not hear, unmoved, the tale 
So briefly told—“ He died at sea.” 


He died at sea!—those little words 
k’en when they’re of a stranger spoken, 
Tell of crush’d prospects, blighted hopes, 


| And tender ties abruptly broken. 


Of agonizing thoughts, that far, 

Far distant from his couch of death, 

Were those most dear, while strangers mark’d 
With cold regard, his parting breath. 


Such thoughts and scenes by Fancy drawn, 
Mingle with grief’s first poignancy ; 
Oppressing with bewildering weight, 

The friends of him who died at sea. 


But yet in after—calmer hours, 





May a firm confidence be given, 
That He, whose mercy tempers still, 
To the shora lamb, the winds of Heaven, 


Deserted not that wave-borne bed, 

But gave the dying sufl’rer there 
Divine supporT—worth more, far more 
‘Than all affection’s tenderest care. 


And when that blessed boon was given, 














ystem of mythology were formed at once, and in 
single age, the very fact of its superiority, is at- 
butable to the superiority of national character 
the time of its formation. But this cannot be the 
se. Regular systems of mythology, like those 
» ucient Europe, never were, and never could be 
ie formation of a single, remote age. They are 
~ cumulated formations of many ages, and 
‘led down from generation to generation, like 
“Course of a mighty river, which, beginning 
th a small streain, collecting tributary waters 
™ every meadow, and from every hill, pours 
the ocean a vast gulf of kindred element, they 
ve additions from every age, till, collected by 
‘ational bards and poets, they come down to 
* perfect system. . Taking this view of the sub- 
~? 18 natural to infer that much of the superi- 
of the mythology of Northern, over that of 
ern Europe, is attributable to their superiority 
l character; still more to the natural cir- 
of country, and of climate. Born to 


Believe, (from earthly cares set free,) 
Nought was around to draw from Heaven, 
The thoughts of him who died at sea. 


ELLA. 





Kathleen Mavourneen. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD, 


KATHLEEN Mavourneen! the gray dawn is breaking, 
The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill, 

The lark from her light wing the bright dewis shaking, 

Kathleen Mavyoureen! what, slumbering still! 

Oh! hast thou forgotten how soon we must sever? 

Oh! hast thou forgotten this day we must part 

It may. be for years, and it may be forever, 

Oh! why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart ? 


Kathleen Mavourneen! awake from thy slumbers; 
The blue mountains glow in the sun’s golden light; 
Ah! where is the spell that once hung on iny numbers? 
Arise in thy beauty, thou starof my night! 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, my sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Erin and thee I must part; 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, thy lover is calling, 





the wintry blast, and the pelting storm—to 
6 


a 


Oh! why art thou silent, thou roice of my heart? 
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FROM THE FRENCH. 
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Asovt six months prior to her death, the Com- 
tesse de Merest, having been seriously indisposed, 
oceupied a separate suite of apartments from those 
of the Comte, La Grand Bretche. Her sleeping 
room looked upon the river, and had sash windows 
opening upon the lawn, which sloped pleasantly 
towards its banks. Within this apartment was a 
small recess with a glass door, which served as an 
oratory: it was about four feet square, and con- 
siructed within the thickness of the wall. On 
the night in question, by one of those strange fatali- 
ties for which there is no explanation, the Comte 
returned home two hours later than usual from the 
club where he usually spent his evenings in read- 
ing the papers or discussing politics. The inva- 
sion of France had formed the leading topic of con- 
versation, and the subject of a long and animated 
discussion, after which, being already excited by 
argument, the comte had lost a considerable sum 
at billiards. On returning home, he had usually 
satisfied himself, fur some time past, by asking the 
comtesse’s attendant, Rosalie, if her lady were re- 


tired to rest, ere he proceeded to his own apart. | 


ments; but on this night it occurred to him he 
would visit her himself, that he might recount his 
illuck. Accordingly, instead of summoning Rosa- 
lic, ine proceeded directly to the chamber of the 
comtesse. His well known step resounded along 
the corridor, and at the instant he turned the han- 
dle of the door, he fancied he heard that of the ora- 
tory closed suddenly; but when he entered the 
apartment he saw Madame de Morest standing be- 
fore the hearth, on which smoldered the embers of 
a half extinguished fire. It immediately occurred 
to him it must have been Rosalie who went into the 
oratory, from which, however, there was no egress 
but through the comtesse’s apartment. Yet a sus- 
picion ofa darker nature, nevertheless, crossed his 
imagination like a sudden flash of dazzling light, 
which could not be extinguished. He looked fixedly 
at his wife, and there seemed a troubled expression 
in her eye as she avoided his searching glance. 


“ You are late to-night,” said she, and there was 
a slight tremor in her voice, usually so clear and 
musical, 

The comte did not reply, for at that instant, as if 
to strengthen the horrid thought which possessed 
his secret soul, Rosalie entered the room. 'Turn- 
ing abruptly from her, he folded his arms moodily 
across his broast, and impetuously but mechanical- 
ly paced the apartment. 

“ You are ill, my lord, I fear—or bring you evil 
tidings?” gently inquired the comtessc, as Rosalie 
proceeded to undress her. But he still continued 


silent. “ Youmay retire,” added Madame de Me-| mason. Now, mark me—go seek him—bring "i 


rest to her attendant, for she foresaw something 


more than usual was gathering on the disturbed | and his fortune shall surpass your utmost 
brow of her lord, and she wished to meet it alone. | But take special care to wake no one besides 
jeett in the house—above all, let not a word est 


As soon as Rosalie was gone, or supposes to be 
so, M. de Mercst approached his lady, and said 


|coldly, with an attempt at certainty, though his lips 
trembled and his whole frame was pale with emo. 
|tion, ‘* Some one is concealed within that oratory.” 

The comtesse looked calmly and somewhy: 
proudly at her husband, and simply answered 
‘‘No, my Lord,” Thatno smote like a knife across 
his heart, for he dared not believe her, and ye 
never had she appeared more pure to him than at 
that moment. He was advancing a step towards 
the door of the oratory, as if to convince himself 
when the comtesse, placing her hand upon hisam, 
arrested him, and looking at him for a momen, 
with an expression of deep melancholy, said, ing 
voice which trembled with emotion, ‘ Should you 
find no one there, remember, al! must be at anenj 
between us forever !” 

And there was an ineffable dignity in her look 
and manner which awed the comte’s suspicioy, 
and made him pause in his purpose. “ No, Jos. 
phine,” he exclaimed, “I open not that door, a, 
guilty orinnocent, we then must part. Butlisten— 
IT know all thy purity of heart, and the sanctity of 
the life thou leadest: thou wouldst not commits 
| moral sin at the expense of thy soul!” She looked 

at him wildly. “ Here is the crucifix. Take it- 
swear to me before that image, there is no one 
there, and I will never seek to enter.” 

The comtesse took the crucifix and murmured, 
‘“‘I swear!” 

‘ Louder,” said her husband, “ and repeat, ‘| 
swear, before the Virgin, there is no one concealed 
within that oratory.” And she repeated the words 
of the oath without any visible emotion. 


“’Tis well,” M. de Morest coldly said; ther 
added, after a moment’s silence, his eye restitt 
upon the crucifix he had just laid down, whic! 
was of ebony and silver, and was of exquitit 
workmanship—“ You have something there whiet 
I never saw before, or knew that you possessed.’ 

«T met with it accidentally at Dervivier's, ¥ 
‘bought it of one of the Spanish prisoners of w% 
when they passed through Vendome on their WY 
to the frontier.” 


“Ah!” said the comte, replacing the crucifix 
‘its gilt nail over the chimney piece—in dor 
which, at the same moment he rang the bell. & 
salie came immediately. M. de Morest advane 
to meet her, and leading her to the embrasure 
the window which opened upon the lawn, abrup 
and in an under tone, said, “I understand that por 
erty alone prevents your union with Phillippe, 
‘that you have declared your intention not! 
‘come his wife until he shall have found the! 


| of establishing himself in his business as 4 me 











hither with his tools. Let him do what I ‘ 


your lips. A whisper, and—” His brow d 
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ashe looked menacingly upon her. She was 
about to leave the room to obey his orders, when 
he added, ‘Hold, take my passee partout.” He 
then called Louis in a voice of thunder along the 
corridor. Louis, his confidential servant, appear- 
ed at the hasty summons of his master, who added 
in a tone of authority, ‘Get you all to bed.” Then 
making @ sign for him to approach nearer, and 
lowering his voice, ‘“ When they shall be all 
asleep—asleep, mind—you come and inform me.” 

During none of these extraordinary arrange- 
ments had the comte once lost sight of his lady, 
and when he had finished giving his orders he re- 
turned to where he was seated by the fireside. 

When Rosalie re-entered the room, she found the 
comte and comtesse conversing together, to all ap- 

arance mechanically. 

“Phillippe is here, monsieur,” said Rosalie. 

«Tis well,” answered her master, “ Bid him 
enter.” 

The comtesse grew slightly pale on seeing the 
mason. 

“Phillippe,” said the comte, “ You will find ma- 
terials in the courtyard for walling up the door of 
yonder cabinet.” And drawing Rosalie and her 
lover aside—* listen, Phillippe,” he continued, 
“You remain here to-night, but to morrow you will 
receive from me a passport, which will enable you 
to leave this town for some distant place in a 
foreign land, which I will indicate. I give youthe 
sum of six thousand francs for your journey; and 
you will remain ten years, either in the town to 
which I shall direct you, or in any other you may 
yourself select, provided you continue in the coun- 
try in which it is situated. But you will first pro- 
ceed to Paris, where you will await my arrival; 
then I will ensure you the posession of another six 
thousand .francs, to be paid you on your return 
from you expatriation, provided you have strictly 
complied with my conditions. At this price, under- 
sand, whatever you may be valled upon to do this 
night must remain forever a secret. For you, Ro- 
silie,” he continued, turning towards her as he 
spoke, “I will settle ten thousand francs on you 
the day of your marriage with Phillippe; but, 
mark me, this promise is made on the sole condi- 
tion of your marrying him.” 

At this moment the comtesse’s voice was heard 
talling to Rosalie, and the comte, turning away, 
proceeded quietly to pace the apartment, watching 
the movements of his wife, Rosalie, and the mason, 
but without allowing any indications of suspicion 
0 be discernible. Phillippe, meanwhile, in pur- 
suance of the task imposed on him, made a consi- 
erable degree of noise; and seizing this chance 
for her voice not reaching the ears of the comte, 
who had just attained the other end of the chamber, 

comtesse hurriedly addressed Rosalie, in a tone 

was scarcely above a whisper—“ A hundred 
pounds yearly for life are thine,” said she “If thou 
“anstonly obtain one crevice there,” pointing to 


the door of the oratory, which Phillippe had com- 


menced building up with brick and plaster. Then 
alouder voice, and with a fearful calmness, as 
husband approached, she added, “ Go, Rosalie, 
assistance of Phillippe.” 
husband and wife, as by a sort of tacit 
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ment, remained mutually silent during the | 
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time employed in filling up the doorway. This 
silence might perhaps have been assumed on the 
part ofthe comte, to prevent the comtesse from 
having it in her power to convey any double mean- 
ing to her words; while, on the other side, it might 
have been pride, or prudence, perhaps, which pre- 
vented her from breaking it. By this time, the 
wall being about half way completed, the artful 
inason, seizing his opportunity when the comte’s 
back was turned towards the scene of his opera- 


| tiens, struck a blow on the door of the cabinet, 


which shattered one of the panes of glass. The 
action gave Madame de Merest to understand the 
success of the intelligence which subsisted between 
Rosalie and her lover, and turning a glance of in- 
tense anxiety towards the now darkened aperture, 
the mason as well as herself beheld within it the 
dark and handsome countenance of a man, whose 
intrepid look of courage and devotion fell upon her 
guilty countenance. Ere her husband turned 
again in his walk she made a hasty sign to the 
stranger, which seemed to say “there is yet hope.” 

It was near daybreak ere the construction was 
completed; and the mason having been delivered 
to the care of Louis, the comte and comtesse retired 
to rest. The next morning, on rising, the comte 
seized his hat, and making a step towards the door 
said, with the utmost appearance of indifference, 
he must go to the mayoralty for the passport. 
Ther suddenly turning back, as his eye chanced tu 
rest upon the crucifix, he took it from the chimney 
piece, and as he did so a thrill of satisfaction passed 
through the bosom of the comtesse. “ He is going 
to Duvivier’s,” she thought, “ and will be the longer 
absent.” 

Scarcely had he left the apartment when she 
rang the bell violently to summon Rosalie, and in a 
voice that was rendered fearful by excess of agita- 
tion, ciied, “ To work! to work!” ‘Then franti- 
cally seizing an iron bar which Rosalie by her 
direction brought for the purpose, commenced 
demolishing the yet undried work of Phillippe. 
Desperate were her efforts, in the hope of being 
able to repair the destruction of the walled-up 
doorway before the dreadful return of the comte. 
Despair lent her energy, and a voice within, which 
penetrated to her sharpened and nervous ear, 
alone encouraged her to proceed. Already w part 
of the brick work had yielded, and she was in the 
act of applying a yet more vigorous blow for the 
removal of the remaining impediments, when the 
comte, pale aud menacing, stood before her. She 
spoke not, but fell insensible on the floor. 

‘Place your lady on the bed,” M. de Merest 
coldly said. The truth was, he had foreseen tho 
probable result of his absence; and had laid a 
snare into which his wretched wife had but too 
surely fallen, And for fifteen days did the Comte 
de Merest continue to keep watch over her. Du- 
ring the first six, a noise was from time to time 
heard in that closed up cabinet, which struck ter- 
ror into the soul of the guilty woman; but when 
she would have thrown herself at his fect, to im- 
plore for mercy on herself and the stranger that 
was dying there, without allowing her to give ut- 
terance to the agonized prayer, with a fierce and 


‘cruel emphasis he checked her, saying, “ You 


have sworn on that crucifix, there isno one there !"" 
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THE DAYS OF JOY ARE GONE. 
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THE DAYS OF JOY ARE GONE. 
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A BALLAD. 


COMPOSED BY G. HERBERT RODWELL. 
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Now where the ring dove built her nest 


ls heard the Vulture’s cry, 





Oh! Fame, while thus thy smiles exact 
The tear, the orphan’s groan, 
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While on those banks of sunny rest, 





The brave how cold they lie, 





E’en through thy brightest blaze must beam 
The days of joy are gone. 
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Cousins. 
Hap you ever acousin, Tom? 
Did your cousin happen to sing? 
Sisters we've all by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin’s a different thing ; 
And you'd find, if you had ever kiss’d her, Tom, 
(But -et this be a secret between us) 
That your lips would have been in a blister, Tom, 
For they’re not of the sister genus. 


There's something Tom, in a sister’s lip, 
When you give her a good-night kiss, 

That savors so much of relationship, 
That nothing occurs amiss; 

But a cousin’s lip if you once unite 
With yours in the quietest way, 

Instead of sleeping a wink that night, 
You'li be dreaming the following day. 


And people think it no harm, Tom, 
With a cousin to hear you talk; 
And no one feels any alarm, Tom 
At a quiet cousinly walk ; 
But, Tom, you'll soon find out what I happen to 
know, 
That such walks often grow into straying, 
And the voices of cousins are sometimes so low, 
Heaven only knows what you'll be saying. 


Then there happens so often, Tom, 
Soft pressure of hands and fingers, 

And looks that were moulded to softon, Tom, 
And tones on which memory lingers ; 

And long ere your walk is half over, the strings 
Of your heart are all put into play 

By the voice of those fair demi-sisterly things, 
In not quite the most brotherly way. 


And the song of a sister may bring to you, Tom, 
Such tones as the angels woo, 

But I fear if your cousin should sing to you, Tom, 
You'd take her fur an angel too ; 

For so curious a note is that note of theirs, 
That you'll fancy the voice that gave it, 

Had been all the while singing the national air, 
Instead of the Psalms of David. 


I once had a cousin that sung, Tom, 
And her name may be nameless now, 
But the sound of those songs is still young, Tom, 
Though we are no longer so : 
Tis folly to dream of a bower of green. 
When there is not a leaf on the tree; 
But ‘twixt walking and singing that cousin has 
been, 
God forgive her! the ruin of me. 


And now I care not for society, Tom, 
And lead a most anchorite life ; 
For I've loved myselfinto sobriety, Tom, 
And out of the wish for a wife; 
But oh! if [ said but half what I might say, 
So sad were the lessons 'twould give, 
That 'twould keep you from loving for many aday, 
And from cousins as long as you live. 





Love, like the cold bath, is never negative, it 
seldom leaves us where it finds us; if once we 
plunge into it, it will either heighten our virtues, 
or inflame our vices. 


Female Faith. 


Sue loved you when the sunny light 
Of bliss was on your brow; 
That bliss has sunk in sorrow’s night, 
And yet—she loves you now. 


She loved you when your joyous tone 
Taught every heart to thrill; 

The sweetness of that tone is gone, 
And yet—she loves you still, 


| She loved you, when you proudly stept, 
The gayest of the gay, 

That pride the blight of time has swept, 
Unlike her love, away. 


She loved you when your home and heart, 
Of fortune’s smile could boast ; 

She saw that smile decay—depart— 
And then she loved you most. 


Oh, such the generous faith that grows 
In woman’s gentle breast; 

Tis like the star that stays and glows 
Alone in night’s dark vest. 


That stays because each other ray 
Has left the lonely shore, 

And light the wanderer on his way, 
That wants her light the more. 











Cool Courage. 


Severat years ago, when the south of Ireland 
was, as it has ever been within my memory, ina 
disturbed state, a gentleman advanced in years 
lived in a retired country house. He was a bache- 
j lor, and whether trusting to his supposed populari- 
ty, or imagining that the general alarm among the 
gentry was groundless, he continued in his lonely 
mansion long after his neighbors had quitted theirs 
for a safer residence in town. He had been indi 
posed for several days, and on the night he wasat 
tacked had taken supper in his bed room, which 
was on the ground fleor, and near the parlor, witl 
which it communicated. The servants wentto bed, 
the house was shut up for the night, and the sup 
per tray, with its appurtenances, by a providental 
oversight, was forgotten in the old man’s chamber. 

Some hours after he had retired to bed, he wa 
alarmed at hearing a window lifted in the outer 
}apartment; his chamber door was ajar, and the 
moon shone brilliantly through the upper casemen, 
rendering objects in the parlor distinct and perce) 
tible to any person in the inner room. Present!’ 
a man leaped through the window, and three othes 
followed in quick succession. The old gentlemat 
| Sprang from his bed, but unfortunately there wert 
| no arins in the apartment; recollecting, howere: 
| the forgotten supper tray, he provided himself with 
‘a case knife, and resolutely took his stand behind 
|the door. He had one advantage over the inurde 
jers; they were in moonlight, and he surrounded 
}in impenetrable darkness. 

A momentary hesitation took place among ! 
party, who seemed undecided as to which show 
first enter the dark rooin, for acquainted with @ 
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incalities of the house, they knew well that there ) 
he devot@@ victim slept. At last one of the band 
cautiously approached, stood for a moment in- 
the doorway, hesitated, and then advanced a step. 
Not a whisper was heard; a breathless silence | 
reigned around, and the apartment before him was 
asdark as the grave itself. ‘Go on, blast ye !— 
What the devil are ye afeerd of!” said the rough 
voice of his asseciate behind. He took a second 
sep, and the old man’s knife was buried in his | 
heart. No second thrust was necessary, for with 
adeep groan the robber sank upon the floor. 

The obscurity of the chamber, and the sudden 
destruction caused by this deadly thrust, prevented 
the rufians, in the outer room from knowing the 
fae oftheir companion. A second presented him- 
self, crossed the threshold, stumbled against his 
dead associate, and received the old man’s knife 
in his bosom. The wound, though mortal, was 
notso fatal as the other, and the ruffian had strength 
enough to ejaculate that he was a dead man. 

Instantly several shots were fired, but the old 
gentleman’s position sheltered him from the bullets. 
Athird assassin advanced, levelled a long fowling 
piece through the doorway, and actually rested 
the barrel against the old man’s body. The direc- 
tion however was a slanting one, and with admira- 
tle self-possession he remained steady till the ball 
passed him without injury, but the flash of the gun 
unfortunately disclosed the place of his ambush. 

Then commenced a desperate struggle. ‘The 
robber, a powerful, athletic ruffian, closed and 
sized his vietiin around the body. There was 
mequality between the combatants with regard to 

Ireland sirength, and although the old man struck often 














wy, ins and furiously with his knife, the blows were inef- 
n years fectual, and he was thrown heavily on the floor, 

a bache- Hl with the murderer above him. Even then, at that 

popular HE awful moment, his presence of mind saved this 

Long the heroic gentleman. He found that the blade of the 

3 lonely knife had turned, and he contrived to straighten it | 
ed thews the floor. The ruffian’s hands were already | 
en indi* H& won his throat; the pressure became suffocating. 

2 was’ HE Avaccidental movement of the body exposed the 

n, whieh inurderer’s side; the old man struck with his re- 

Jor, with maining strength a deadly blow ; the robber’s grasp 

ntto bed, Hi relaxed, and with a yell of mortal agony he fell 

the sv)’ BM dead across his exhaus‘ed antagonist. 

videntit! Hl Horror-struck by the death-shriek of their com- 

chamber HM rades, the banditti wanted courage to enter the 

, he WH tloomy chamber, which had already proved fatal 

the out i080 many. ‘They poured an irregular volley in, 

and the Hi and leaping through the open window, ran off, 

asemet Hl leaving their lifeless companions behind. 

d perce" Lights and assistance came presently ; the cham- | 
Present! i ber was a pool of gore, and the old man, nearly in| 
ree othe tstate of insensibility, was covered with blood, | 
entlema" i tnd encompassed with the breathless bodies of his 

pere We" HM tended murderers. He recovered, however, to 
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tnjoy for years his well-won reputation, and to re- 
*elvé from the Irish viceroy the honor of night- 
which never before was conferred upon a 
braver man. 





He thatis good will infallibly become better, and 
* that is bad will as certainly become worse ; for 


le, vice, and time, are three things that never 
nd still, 
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Conjugal Affection. 

Durine a very heavy fall of snow in the winter 
of 1784, two gentlemenrode on horseback to Kelso, 
regardless of the warnings of many, who insisted 
that the roads were impassable to the west; and 
in truth it was an act of hardihood, and folly, as 
the congealed flakes were drifted by the blast, and 
beat violently against their eyes and teeth. At 
every step the jaded animals were more than knee 
deep, and may be rather said to have plunged on- 
ward than otherwise. When they arrived with 
much difficulty, at a naked, lonely, alehouse, near 
‘T'weezle on the river Till, they found an inhabitant 
of Kelso, who had been detained in this thatched 
hovel two days by the inclement season, he sat in 
a contracted state, inclining over the embers on the 
hearth, like the personification of the ague. When 
he recognized them his features assumed their 
wonted firmness, and gathering intrepidity from ex- 
ample, he resolved to accompany them, although 
the roads and ditches were so filled up, and the vast 
face of the country seemed an unbroken white ex- 
panse. On their arrival in the middle of a heath, 
which they did not accomplish until the insidious 
approaches of night, they faintly discovered a fe- 
male form, wading and floundering irregularly to- 
wards them, in the trackless snow; her attire was 
so loose and involved so much of the simplicity of 
a villager, that she appeared as if habited merely 
to pass from one neighbor’s house to another. 
Viewing her through the misty atmosphere, they 
hesitated to pronounce her as human; the contour 
of her body was so softened by the intermediate 
vapors, that she seemed aerial. On their coming 
nearer, they ascertained her with astonishment, to 
be the wife of theircompanion: she had been wan- 
dering in a spirit of desperation, thirteen miles 
from her home and her infants in that bleak day, 
to find the remains of her beloved Willy; believing 
him from his unusual and alarming absence to 
have perished in the hard weather. Upon the in! 
stantaneous ossurance that she beheld her husband 
once more, she issued a loud, piercing shrick, and 
sank motionless in the snow. When they had 
chafed her temples and imperfectly recovered her, 
she clasped her hands with all the fervor of ex- 
ceeding piety, and raising her eyes to heaven, 
blessed her God for her deliverance fiom trouble: 
and a more genuine thanksgiving never ascended 
the empyrian. At the conclusion of her prayer, 
they placed the shivering, amiable woman on the 
ablest horse, and conveyed her to Coldstream, over- 
powered by the sensations of excessive joy, suc- 
ceeding the conflicts of severe duty and agonizing 
woe !—What an inspiring instance of conjugal ten- 
derness! Could Cornelia or Portia have done 
more ? 











Prive, treachery, envy, hypocrisy, malice, cru- 
elty, and self-love, may have been said, in one 
shape or other, to have occasioned all the frauds 
and mischiefs that ever happened in the world; but 
the chances against a coincidence of them all in 
one person are 80 many, that one would have sup- 
posed the character of a common slanderer as rare 
and difficult a production in nature, as that of great 
genius, which seldom happens above once in an 
age. 























































































































COUSINS, &c. 
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Cousins. Female Faith. 





Hap you ever a cousin, Tom? 
Did your cousin happen to sing? 
Sisters we've all by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin’s a different thing i, | 
And you'd find, if you had ever kiss’d her, Tom, 
(But let this be a secret between us) 
That your lips would have been in a blister, Tom, | 
For they’re not of the sister genus. 


Sue loved you when the sunny light 
Of bliss was on your brow; 

That bliss has sunk in sorrow’s night, 
And yet—shie loves you now. 


She loved you when your joyous tone 
Taught every heart to thrill; 
The sweetness of that tone is gone, 


There's something Tom, in a sister’s lip, | And yet—she loves you still, 
When you give her a good-night kiss, 

That savors so much of relationship, She loved you, when you proudly stept, 
That nothing occurs amiss; The gayest of the gay, 

But a cousin’s lip if you once unite That pride the blight of time has swept, 
With yours in the quietest way, Unlike her love, away. 


Instead of sleeping a wink that night, 


You'll be dreaming the following day. She loved you when your home and heart, 


Of fortune’s smile could boast ; 


And people think it no harm, Tom, She saw that smile decay—depart— 
With a cousin to hear you talk; And then she loved you most. 
And no one feels any alarm, Tom 
At a quiet cousinly walk ; Oh, such the generous faith that grows 
But, Tom, you'll soon find out what I happen to In woman’s gentle breast; 
know, "Tis like the star that stays and glows 
That such walks often grow into straying, Alone in night's dark vest. 
And the voices of cousins are sometimes so low, 
Heaven only knows what you'll be saying. That stays because each other ray 


Has left the lonely shore, 
And light the wanderer on his way, 
That wants her light the more. 


Then there happens so often, Tom, 
Soft pressure of hands and fingers, 

And looks that were moulded to softon, Tom, 
And tones on which memory lingers ; 

And long ere your walk is half over, the strings Cool Courage. 
Of your heart are all put into play 

By the voice of those fair demi-sisterly things, 
In not quite the most brotherly way. 











SevERAL years ago, when the south of Ireland 


disturbed state, a gentleman advanced in yeais 
And the song of a sister may bring to you, Tom, | lived ina retired country house. He wasa bache: 


Such tones as the angels woo, | lor, and whether trusting to his supposed popular 
But I fear if your coustn should sing to you, Tom, | ty, or imagining that the general alarm among tlt 
You'd take her for an angel too; gentry was groundless, he continued in his lonely 
For so curious a note is that note of theirs, mansion long after his neighbors had quitted theirs 
That you'll fancy the voice that gave it, for a safer residence in town. He had been indit 
Had been all the while singing the national air, posed for several days, and on the night he wast 
Instead of the Psalms of David. tacked had taken supper in his bed room, whic 


was on the ground floor, and near the parlor, witl 
which it communicated. The servants wentto bed 
the house was shut up for the night, and the sup 
per tray, with its appurtenances, by a provident 
oversight, was forgotten in the old man’s chamber 

Some hours afier he had retired to bed, he w# 
alarmed at hearing a window lifted in the outer 
apartment; his chamber door was ajar, and the 
moon shone brilliantly through the upper casement, 
rendering objects in the parlor distinct and perce” 


I once had a cousin that sung, Tom, 
And her name may be nameless now, 

But the sound of those songs is still young, Tom, 
Though we are no longer so : 

’Tis folly to dream of a bower of green. 
When there is not a leaf on the tree; 

But ‘twixt walking and singing that cousin has 

been, 

God forgive her! the ruin of me. 





And now [ care not for society, Tom, tible to any person in the inner room. Present 
And lead a most anchorite life ; a man leaped through the window, and three others 
For I've loved myselfinto sobriety, Tom, | followed in quick succession. The old gentlemat 
And out of the wish for a wife ; | Sprang from his bed, but unfortunately there wet 
But oh! if I said but half what I might say, | no arms in the apartment; recollecting, howeve" 
So sad were the lessons 'twould give, the forgotten supper tray, he provided himself with 
That 'twould keep you from loving for many aday, | a case knife, and resolutely took his stand bebi 


And from cousins as long as you live. |the door. He had one advantage over the murder 
= — —— j)ers; they were in moonlight, and he surround 
Love, like the cold bath, is never negative, it | in impenetrable darkness. 
seldom leaves us where it finds us; if once we | A momentary hesitation took place among i 
plunge into it, it will either heighten our virtues, | party, who seemed undecided as to which show 
or inflame our vices. first enter the dark rooin, for acquainted with @ 





was, as it has ever been within my memory, ina | 
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incalities of the house, they knew well that there ) 


the devoted victim slept. At last one of the band 
cautiously approached, stood for a moment in 
the doorway, hesitated, and then advanced a step. 
Not a whisper was heard; a breathless silence 
reigned around, and the apartment before him was 
asdark as the grave itself. ‘Go on, blast ye !— 
What the devil are ye afeerd of!” said the rough 
yoice of his associate behind. He took a second 
sep, and the old man’s knife was buried in his 
heart. No second thrust was necessary, for with 
adeep groan the robber sank upon the floor. 

The obscurity of the chamber, and the sudden 
destruction caused by this deadly thrust, prevented 
the rufhans, in the outer room from knowing the 
fate of their companion. A second presented him- 
self, crossed the threshold, stumbled against his 
dead associate, and received the old man’s knife 
in his bosom. The wound, though mortal, was 
notso fatal as the other, and the ruffian had strength 
enough to ejaculate that he was a dead man. 

Instantly several shots were fired, but the old | 


geutleman’s position sheltered him from the bullets. | panse. 


Athird assassin advanced, levelled a long fowling 
piece through the doorway, and actually rested 
the barrel against the old man’s body. The direc- 
tion however was a slanting one, and with admira- 
tle self-possession he remained steady till the ball 
passed him without injury, but the flash of the gun | 
unfortunately disclosed the place of his ambush. 

Then commenced a desperate struggle. The 
robber, a powerful, athletic ruffian, closed and 
seized his victiin around the body. There was 
nequality between the combatants with regard to | 
strength, and although the old man struck often 
and furiously with his knife, the blows were inef- 
fectual, and he was thrown heavily on the floor, 
with the murderer above him. Even then, at that 


Conjugal Affection. 

Durie a very heavy fall of snow in the winter 
of 1784, two gentlemenrode on horseback to Kelso, 
| regardless of the warnings of many, who insisted 
that the roads were impassable to the west; and 

in truth it was an act of hardihood, and folly, as 
the congealed flakes were drifted by the blast, and 
beat violently against their eyes and teeth. At 
every step the jaded animals were more than knee 

deep, and may be rather said to have plunged on- 
_ward than otherwise. When they arrived with 
/much difficulty, at a naked, lonely, alehouse, near 
Tweezle on the river Till, they found an inhabitant 
of Kelso, who had been detained in this thatched 
_hovel two days by the inclement season, he sat in 
| a contracted state, inclining over the embers on the 
hearth, like the personification of the ague. When 
he recognized them his features assumed their 
wonted firmness, and gathering intrepidity from ex- 
ample, he resolved to accompany them, although 
the roads and ditches were so filled up, and the vast 
face of the country seemed an unbroken white ex- 
On their arrival in the middle of a heath, 
which they did not accomplish until the insidious 
approaches of night, they faintly discovered a fe- 
male form, wading and floundering irregularly to- 
wards them, in the trackless snow; her attire was 
so loose and involved so much of the simplicity of 
a villager, that she appeared as if habited merely 
to pass from one neighbor's house to another. 
Viewing her through the misty atmosphere, they 
hesitated to pronounce her as human; the contour 
of her body was so softened by the intermediate 
vapors, that she seemed erial. On their coming 
nearer, they ascertained her with astonishment, to 
be the wife of theircompanion: she had been wan- 
dering in a spirit of desperation, thirteen miles 
from her home and her infants in that bleak day, 








awful moment, his presence of mind saved this | 
heroic gentleman. He found that the blade of the 

knife had turned, and he contrived to straighten it | 
on the floor. The ruffian’s hands were already | 
upon his throat; the pressure became suffocating. 

Anaccidental movement of the body exposed the 

murderer’s side; the old man struck with his re-| 
maining strength a deadly blow ; the robber’s grasp 

relaxed, and with a yell of mortal agony he fell | 
dead across his exhaus‘ed antagonist. 

Horror-struck by the death-shriek of their com- 
rades, the banditti wanted courage to enter the 
gloomy chamber, which had already proved fatal 
'@s0 many. They poured an irregular volley in, 
and leaping through the open window, ran off, 
leaving their lifeless companions behind. | 

Lights and assistance came presently ; the cham- | 
her was a pool of gore, and the old man, nearly in 
‘state of insensibility, was covered with blood, | 
tnd encompassed with the breathless bodies of his 
‘tended murderers. He recovered, however, to 
enjoy for years his well-won reputation, and to re- 
celvé from the Irish viceroy the honor of night- 

eed, which never before was conferred upon a 

raver man. 








He thatis good will infallibly become better, and 
he that is bad will as certainly become worse ; for 


“etue, vice, and time, are three things that never | 
. | 
Mand still, 


‘ 





to find the remains of her beloved Willy; believing 
him from his unusual and alarming absence to 
have perished in the hard weather. Upon the in! 
stantaneous assurance that she beheld her husband 
once more, she issued a loud, piercing shrick, and 
sank motionless in the snow. When they had 
chafed her temples and imperfectly recovered her, 
she clasped her hands with all the fervor of ex- 
ceeding piety, and raising her eyes to heaven, 
blessed her God for her deliverance from trouble: 
and a more genuine thanksgiving never ascended 
the empyrian. At the conclusion of her prayer, 
they placed the shivering, amiable woman on the 
ablest horse, and conveyed her to Coldstream, over- 
powered by the sensations of excessive joy, suc- 
ceeding the conflicts of severe duty and agonizing 
woe !—W hat an inspiring instance of conjugal ten- 
derness! Could Cornelia or Portia have done 
more ? 














Prive, treachery, envy, hypocrisy, malice, cru- 
elty, and self-love, may have been said, in one 
shape or other, to have occasioned all the frauds 


_and mischiefs that ever happened in the world; but 


the chances against a coincidence of them all in 
one person are so many, that one would have sup- 
posed the character of a common slanderer as rare 
and difficult a production in nature, as that of great 
genius, which seldom happens above once in an 
age. 




























FATHER AND SON, &c. 
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Father and Sen. | sense enough to know me. He then said, « Ang 
Ar the siege of Chundernagore, Captain Speke is he dead?” 

and his son, a youth of sixteen, were both wounded) “ Who, my dear?” 
by the same shot. The history is related by Mr.| “ My father, sir.” 
Ives, a surgeon in Admiral Watson’s ship, and fol- ‘‘ No, my love, nor is he in danger; he is almos 
lows in his own words only a little abridged:—The well.” 
Captain, whose leg was hanging by the skin, said) He had the lock-jaw, and was in great pain, but | 
to the Admiral, “ Indeed, sir, this was a cruel shot, understood every word he uttered. He begged iny 
to knock down both father and son.” Mr. Wat-| pardon for having disturbed me at so early an hour, 
son’s heart was too full for reply ; he ordered both and before the day was ended, surrendered a life 
to be carried down to the surgeon. The Captain, that deserved a better fate. 


who was first brought down, told me how dange- | a 


rously his Billy had been wounded. Adventure with an Alligator. 
Presently after, the brave youth himself appear-| Jy the height of the dry season, when in the tor. 
ed, with his eyes overflowing with tears, not for! rid regions all animated nature pants with consu- 
himself, but for his father. Upon my assurance ming thirst, a party of the woodcutters, English, 
that his father’s wound was not dangerous, he be- and Irish, went to hunt in the neighborhood of a 
came cali; but refused to be touched till his father’s lake called Pies Pond, in Beef Island, one of the 
wounds should be first dressed. Then pointing toa smaller islands of the bay of Campeachy. To this 
fellow sufferer, “Pray, sir, dress also that poor! pond the wild cattle repaired in herds to drink, and 
man who is groaning so sadly beside me.”—I told | here the hunters lay in wait for them. The chase 
him the man had been taken care of, and begged had been prosecuted with great success for a week, 
that I might now have the liberty of examining his| when an Irishman of the party, going into the 
wound. He submitted and calmly said, “sir, I fear) water during the day, stumbled upon an Alligator, 
you must amputate above the joint.” I replied,| which seized him by the knee. His cries alarmed 
“ My dear, I must.” He clasped his hands together, is companions, who, fearing that he had been 
and lifting his eyes te heaven, offered up the follow-| seized by the Spaniards, to whom the island be- 
ing short, but earnest petition: “ Good God! do) longed, and who chose the dry season to hunt and 
thou enable me to behave, in my present circum- | repel their unwelcome neighbors, instead of afford: 
stances, worthy of my father.” He then told me ing assistance, fled from the huts which they had 
he was all submission. I performed the operation | erected. The Irishman, seeing no appearance of 
above the knee; and during the whole time the in-| help, with happy presence of mind quietly waited 
trepid youth never spoke a word nor uttered @) ¢i}} the Alligator loosen his teeth to take a new and 
groan, that could be heard above the distance of a) .urer hold ; and when it did so, snatched away his 
yard. knee, interposing the butt end of his gun in its 
It is easier to imagine than to express the feelings} stead, which the animal seized so firmly that it was 
of the father at this time. Whatever he felt, tears! jerked out of the man’s hand and carried off. He 
were the only expressions. Both of them were | then crawled up a neighboring tree, again shout- 
carried to Calcutta. ‘The father was lodged inthe) ing after his comrades, who now found courage 1 
house of his father-in-law, and the son was placed | return. His gun was found the next day dragged 
with me inthe hospital. For the first week I gave| ten or twelve paces from the place where it had 
comfort to both, carrying tidings of them to one| been seized by the Alligator. 
another. But alas! if the good symptoms that a - —- 
attended the young man began todisappear. The| Tue best of men appear sometimes tobe strange 
Captain perceived all in my countenance, being | compounds of contradictory qualities; and, were 
seldom willing to speak about his son. One time} the accidental oversights and folly of the wisest 
he said, ‘ How long my friend, do you think my | man,—the failings and imperfections of a religious 
Billy may remain in a state of uncertainty?” Ire-| man,—the hasty acts and passionate words of 3 
plied, that if he survived the fifteenth day after the /meek man ;—were they to rise up in judgment 
operation, there would be strong hopes of his re-| against them,—and an ill-natured judge be suffered 
covery. On the thirteenth day he died; and on to mark, inthis manner, what has been done amiss, 
the eighteenth, the Captain, looking me steadfastly | what character is so unexceptionable as to stand 
in the face, said,—“ Well, Ives, how fares it with before him? 
my boy?” Discovering the truth from my silence, —_—_—_—— ——— 
he cried bitterly, squeezing my hand, and begged| Ax intelligent foreigner has stated, in his work 
me leave him for halfan hour. When I returned, | on Great Britain, that an Englishman may be dis 
he appeared, as he ever did, perfectly calm and se-| covered any where if he be observed at table, be 
rene. The excellent youth had been delirious the | cause he places his fork ori the left side of his plate: 
evening before his death, and attwo inthe morning 4 Frenchman by using the fork alone without the 
he sent me a note, written with a pencil, of which | knife; and a German by planting it perpendicular: 
the following is a copy :— ly into his plate; and the Russian by using it 484 
“ Mr. Ives will consider the disorder a son must toothpick. Holding the fork is a national custe™, 
be in, when he is dying, and is yet in doubt about | and nations are characterized by their peculiarl'y 
his father. If Mr. Ives is not too busy to honor in the use of forks at table. 
this note, which nothing but the pic uneasi- | LS 
ness could draw from me, the boy waits answer.) ‘Tyrerrare many men belonging to the Faculty, 
I immediately repaired to him, and he had still | to whom the faculty does not belong. 
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